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imagination, and exploring those boundless re- 
 Hation'is at fault, he should lose himself in the 
clouds, he is only to be considered as one im- 
venturous and glorious flight. The path 1 will - 


Ine: it 106 5 to immateriality. 


Basten too f reqyehtty! to erroneous” conclusiofis. 


where we discover but fer things clearly, and | 


as well as the material part of the human frame. 
The subject, however, is highly worthy, of ll” 


this single point! Metaphysical rescarches are, 
indeed, a good deal out of date; but they are not 
to be despised. They are the science of reason 


experiment. The abstract man, it is true, often 
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gions, where there is no demonstrative . 
to anchor evidence upon, and where all calcu- 


pelled by an elevation of sentiment to an ad- 


readily acknowledge to be nnen Wee 
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chin e eee be able to pas 
through walls, nor fire to penetrate into irun, 
gold, and the other metals, unless there were 


some vacuous spaces in those bodies. r 
85 inasmuch as gravity is proper to bodies, says 


he, the weight of things could not be increased 

ed, if it were not from cheir being 

more or less porous. * Thee followers of this 
philosopher outstripped their master. Absolute 
materiality, however, and motion, instead f 


or diminis 


spirit, was the doctrine of both. But, was 
death, indeed, before life? The question; 
Whence is the origin of motion, supposes that 


rest was the primitiye state of matter, and that 
motion was produced by a subsequent wo. 


But this supposition must surely be 
as it is giving precedency to the inferi 
inverting the order of nature. What life is to 


death, motion is to test. Was death the first 
act of creation, and did life arise from dest? 
2 the immediate ofÞpring I 8 


| Was ae at 
and life produced in a secon 
5 per death existence from eternity, add in time 
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Sience consists in this aQtual exercise.  Hadihs 
any irrefragable testimony of this? We | 
not recollect em, mip 5 
the period of a profound sleep, nor While 
Ve Were. eee, loins of en Q- 
cher. 445 eee * IEA; 10 08:59 Wa 44 5 
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Much MO WES eee teriality.of in: 
telligence. But, all that can, be utmost 
extravagance, of imagination, be 1 
mind, is, that it is corporeal., This eleariy dos 
nt affect the reality pf its inen. Be it mar 
terial or otherwise; be it. composed or not com 
posed of atoms; dependent or or independent 4 
the body; in whatever manner we consider it, 
there still exists in us something chat thinks, and 
wills, or desires; and this something i is hat we 
call mind, or soul. We know not its inen 
nature; but, we plainly, see its difference fr 
the body, and that the one has nothing ere 
tb to the other. To call the soul 1 e 
not more scientific than to call the body | 
ppiritual. If we be asked, hence arose the 
connection between soul and body, we can 
give no reply from the mere light of rea- 
don. We cannot n "Es is „ 
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ein cause that can do more than ptodue 
the effeck; but it strie 
one that cannot produce the effect. Mechanistn 
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has become a learned word. But; does it. mean { 
cle of matter i im- : 


any more than that one par 
pelled by another, as each fesists a 
state, and that still by another, until we come 


of 


to the particle first movedꝰ Aid the” oftener 5 


the motſòn is thus communicated, the first im. 


pressed "quantity 'of it necessarily betorevthe 


less, if it be hot Kept up to the fitst height 5) 
an extratſeous power. N And how stuperid 78 
doth t 
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cannot keep up mechanical motion in itself, can 
it riss to perfection ihfinitely excelling both in 


| degree and kind? Why are we to suppose 
g immaterial sub- 
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cy prohibits us to assign 


xe multiplicity of the action of 'the first 
cause "appear to be, in constantly maintaining 
the mechanism of our bodies! If mattet then 
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5 produced others more perfect than them- | 
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EO den Par of y Ki but, now dle alen 
- is, to believe nothing but what we see; whence | 
the most interesting truths are rejected. It is 
generally believed the moon has the power to 
raise the waters of the sea, because we see the 7 
effects ascribed to it in the tides; and yet W 
one thinks the same planet has the like effect 

on the small quantity of fluid which circulates | 

in the organized bodies of. vegetables and ani- 

mals; and that for no other reason but because 
they cannot see it. If that planet has one de. 
cided influence, why $hould' it not have a si- 
milar influence over all bodies? The formation 
- of men and animals long puzzled those world. 
makers, who would attribute every thing ro mas 
terial causes. At length a discovery was sup - 1 o 
posed to be made of primitive animaleula, of of 
ganic molecula, from whom every kind of anima! 
was formed. It was found out, that nature one 438 
day teeming in the vigour of youth, produced . 
the first animal; a shapeless, clumsy, micro- | 
scopital object. This, by the natural tendency 
of original propagation, to vary and protect the 
species, produced others better organized, These 


selves, „ till at last appeared the most com plete : 
species of animals, the human kind, beyone 
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a particular manner, in the formation of orga- 


nized bodies. But, either the primary elements, be 
the atoms themselves, must think, or matter. in 
any shape cannot be supposed capable of thought. 


Should an organized body have perception, the 


elements that compose it must also have per- 
ception. These elements do not change their | 
nature by their combination, nor will they do it | 


by their decomposition. What is. organization, 


simple unthinking elements become capable of | 


Linking, ih proportion as they are disposed i in 
this or in that peculiar mander? This 1s AS 
much as to say, an atom, which, cannot think 
while it remains on the left hand of another, 
May be rendered capable of thinking by. being 
. 


nature being ae ee at this ukimps Point * 
perfection, the whole animal race is degenes- 
rating ; men into beasts, beasts into insects, 
 inge&ts into the primary animalcula, and s0 ER 
2 g it Al be. before 1 arrive at the _ 


ter think,; i ad, ba he al ge | 
definitely... In order for, matter to think, it is 
5 they Say, that i it Should be arranged j in 5 


but a Wen arrangement of parts? And do | 
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hq is vain to ſhop W 0 and 
nse application, in attempting to Sens 
Secrets of the invisible world. Philosophets, on 5 
this ground, are merely on a level with the 
rest of. mankind. -They may consume their re: 
808 in such deep but unsubstantial medit tions 5 
but, their minds must be eternally exposed to 
the illusions of fancy. A ,sober intellect, as it 
looks. only. at things as they lie before it, and 
neither considers nor cares whether causation be 
| in one way or the other, may be a more com- 
| petent judge of the reality of a fact, than the most 
subtile pyrrhonist, who, full of his own notions, 
and ipflated with the opinion of his extraor- | 
dinary researches, plunges through thick and N 8 
thin, and never arrives at a certainty... Some, r 
| 1 2 ed, think they cannot in honour o-] anx 
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os. to be true, which they cannot demon- 
Strate. To be taught any new points, is to con- 
fess former i ignorance. But, in sober sadness, 
we should do well to commiserate our mutual : 
Poverty in knowledge, For where is the man 
who has incontestible evidence of the truth of 
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blindners lie — 
of proof must en er t us in 23 mr ho g's | 
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dead care 


vidual. This mysterious truth is equally in 


why may not the p 
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The search = aac matter is, indeed, 
eaptivating and s ublime. The mort 5 ES 
we continue” the pursvit,” the Stronget TAG 
we every where shall find, of the Wisdom Ak 
bounty öf chat Being who blended them toge- 55 
ther. Thon art 4 poor” Pleite cartying 

se about the, says Sn e 5 
are souls in their nature diffefent, of are they 
the same ard unvaried in all men . Sensibillty, 
| desires, passions, remembr 
talents" of every kind, even the most irie 


accuratel 
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qbalities of the sbul, are different in every ind. 


plicable to the Kearned and unlearhed. eu 


secret impenettable to man, and KH only = 
te. Bot, un he AfC Abe 
to guess at the aver or souls, B the Wd. 

| Tenceof animated bsdies bd ch ke) bre vnired, 
| and by the different cf eum töte h bes FIVE, 
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N _ : e phyvlcal explanation” of che diver- 
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| from each 3 but that wh once united tx 
body, they. instantly become liable to — . | 


0 zation? 7 


tbem clearly; and adoring their profundity, 
where we are lost in the research. Is not n to | 
be inquisitive ay impertinence, and elevated 
without pride? Is it not to be admitted, if 
may dare say so, into the councils of the Al- 
mighty, by: the FRI of Ty Works??? 
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The 3 of animal 128 ee bo- 
1 have always been considered as matters of 
inexhaustible praise to the Creator. But, is the | 
use of the passions, which are the organs of the 


mind, barren of praise to him, or unproductive ; 
to ourgelyes of that noble and uncommon union 
of science and admiration, which a contempla- 
| tion of the works of infinite wisdom alone can 
afford to a rational mind? To the God of Na- 
ture we refer whatever we find of right, or good, 
or fair, in ourselves; discovering bis strength and | 
wisdom, even in our own weakness and imper- 


fection; honouring them when we e 1 
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hope not u insati 
the sober sense of man. Jet irho can: pretend 
to demonstrate immateriality? We have no me. 


dium by which we can judge of the state and pro Po 


perties of material substances, but by the senses: 
in like manner, we have no other medium, 


yhereby we can judge of che state and peoper- 


ties of the soul, than by an attention to its apes 


rations in ourselves, of which we have the con: 


sciousness. As our senses make no report ,of 
the inward constituent principles of matter, 80 
our consciousness gives us no information, gon ⸗ 
cerning the essence or state of our souls, inde · 


pendently of its operations: but, by observing 
its internal and external operations, and by com: 
paring them together, we are able to attain some 


degree of important knowledge. Thus, whey- 33 


ever I seek external objects with, * eyes, my 
fingers, or the organs of hearing, I not only 


discover the properties of these bodies, and judgg a 
adge there is 2 
principle in me which takes cognizance of the 
external object, and that this principle is of 4 


of them accordingly ; but, I juc 


different nature from the object observed, and 


from the sense or instrument by which it is = Eo 


observed. Whenever I feel an agreeable or dis- 


agreeable nation, I have A consciousness of : 
3: YT; | "the | 
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805 by . Ju odge chat the sentient, principle in 5 
is ifferent from the organ in which sepsa sg 
tion is placed. Thus, when 1 write, walk, or 
speak, T know what I do, and 1 conclude. that 
the operative, principle is distinct from, the 
instrumental and, passive. Further, when Tar = 
tend to the oper: tion. and. desires of my mind, | 

Gough, they.! de exci ted by external objects, 1 


Perceive 1. can dwell on them, change them, 


broad, recall them, p.561 J 
a ioges orighews _— | 


t t From, the, dials 15805 nerves, through wha 


medium three ae are excited. 
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nf ge 
tion between tlie imm Icy and tk 

tality of the sd To tobe this list, PR 
ficient to shew that at the soul, in quality of Uh. 
indivisible substance, is incapable —— pr 
tion? The death of à thinking being 


fore we were horn; neither can Wh 
will, after we are eotporeully decea 


point is indeed clear to us, and chad is, Ai in 
our present forms we are inchipable of Knowing 
with certainty whether the /s000"Hall/ after "the | 


dissolution of the body //<yernentber” its fütmer 
state, or still CRE: exertise its fucul- 
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The hope of im | ee from! 


reason, has been founded on the thiture f tie 


$oul. This nature oft the sul. indeed, 1125 1 
all ages eluded the re Senn r ine : 
— the 3 what ang. mby contra- 
* a,, 


— dlalt animarn eren · 
tiam se moventem; Xenocratus; | umerum se 
moventern; Atistotelis, intellectum seu a 
1 perpetuum ; Pythagoras et Philolaus, har» 
moniam; Posidonius, ideam; Asclepiades, | 
e eee exercitium sibi consomum z/: 
ippocrates, spiritum tenuem ei corpus 
n ea Ponticus, lucem; Hera - 
eos) Physicus, scintillam stellaris essentiæk: 
Tenon, concretum -corport spiritum; enn, 
tus, spiritum insertum atomis; Critolaus Peripa- 
tetieus, oonstare eam de eee Hip- 
parchus, ignem; Anaximenes,' asra; I Empedo- 
Manag. mars nes" Parmenides, ex tert: 
et igne; Xenophanes, ex terra et aqua; in, 
rus, speciem ex igne et aere et spiritu mistam.“ 
The Bramins, still earlier, looked upon webe 
as an emanation of the spirit of God, breathed 
3 ena not as a portion, indeed, of the 
vine Spirit. They compared it to che heat 
. ligh sent forth from the sun, which neither 
N nor nen its ow]n neee essence. | 
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nature of — — a | | 
the nature of eee 
khat our soul has more nne in its texture 
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with eee. and 50 an che che 


which no 1 cause can be assigned. The : 

5 a y, is God, who soweth and 
cb W some in the PO and others 
in the other planets and stars, the instruments 


of time. x And hence the imagination; that the 
rational soul 'descem 


vehiculum of the soul, (by her endued with 


star, a particular formative virtue, distinct, ac 
cording to that star; and thus the aspect of one 
is saturnine; of another, amorous; ann ; 
_ third, jovial, or fie 
; in ne e | 
Fe lon amor om 
Wee e . 
5 — by far that of the more spiritual, laid 
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vebiculum cwleste, forms of herself the body, to 

which by that medium she is united. Plat 
upon these grounds, also supposes, that into the 
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hitecure; 5 Jet. When these ideas are brouglit in, 
we are capable of wee in | the n most NON 5 


reflection, without any assistance from our senses; 


that body, which will be dissblbed by death. 
Ty then, char the relation of this 
gross body to the reflecting being, is in any de- 
RET WIG to our intellectual en- 
| uflerings. Further, thereare instan- 
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powers. Persons, even the ieee 


They discover apprehension, memory, reason. ; all 
<ntire, with the utmost force of affe®tion, sense 
ur, ww the hight mental en- 
joytrients and sufferin gs ev. g 
and these surely prove ev 


„ when arrived to ich a be” I mean 
—— is mortal, shall destroy those 5 
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fighting for bis chutitry, who, bofne on 
and spent with rhortal disease, still foug! 
battle, in the midst of which. he yy ST. 
whose last effort was to place his WW, 
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0 0 more argues any de ecay ua the © 
distraction of a feyer,. or the sealing up of quo 0 
senses with Sleep. Setting aside these accidents, 1 
the soul is cont inually improving itself. 


1 


can we think, when it has attained the. gre: 2 est 15 
improvements and perfections it can in this body, 
it shall fall into nothing? : Does not our N 
condition rather look like a state of trial and 
probation for a more perſe&t fe 2* Death in 
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us, and we are, for the time, as the isl 
Sleep in the field. But, are not the capa 


dught not his ambition and his expectations "Y 
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bother world: it is at least a fair and a noble 
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Sound reason, then, to AHERN) Waden. in a more 
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material substance perishes, but that the material 
elements remain? Philosophy of old was in- 
tended to instruct man 
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sense and understanding. Philosophy of c 
to lead us to immortality ;. the phile ophy.. of 
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in death, who had any concern about bee, 
F the cause 
of virtue and liberty, for the sake of truth; in de- 
fence of his country, or on account of Posterity, 5 
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immortalitatis se pro patria offerret ad mortem. 
Read ancient history, consider the present times, 
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but when looked at with candour and fairness, 
ser ing tke aceu- 
ation of even dark, mysterious, and'ehigrniitical, 


No sect of philozophers has ever existed 0 en 


hasnot fallen into some extravaga 
alone took the word cap woa, 8 peryienity) for 
his motto. But, though! the argum 


the belief of the bei ng of + an all- wise —— 
, een ae 
a Clarke,” 1 Bolingbroke. iT 
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ly describes 

God. to be ah 3 intelligent being, Neben the 
fist mover of all things,” himself ininoveabley 
and affirms that if there" Was, nothing but n matter 
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1 Seer d:they c Lin the 
frame and. constitution i nec were! insixte 
HP boldly, yet. they, rens incgnsidęrahle and | 
Poor, that even in chat >CLLOG of phlenaphyetls | 
—— men contemne 
as Hf no forœe. But, how word they Joon + been 
2 lived in e e . 
faylts and blunders are er to be e ef 
And of .cxcecding b ct, to the . ÞxeSeryation | 
and well-being of the; whole . To mention, a 
more, if Tully, from the very imperfect know- 
| hedge in astronomy, which, his time, afforded 
_ emblihe 0 confident of the heavenly bodies her 
g disposed and moved by a wise and unde 
standing mind as to declare, that whoeyer agent 0 
the contrary, was void of understanding. cel. | 
tum ergo admirabilem ordinem incredibilemaue eu 
ſtantiam, ex qua couservatio et dalus onmlri on- 
#is:oritur, qui vacare meute putat, is ip memis 
anders ee est. * Wen would ihe 70 
5 1915 voor lecken 5 hint ich 28 . 
bas "= t in I 16 5 ri! : . ; f} atheists; 


4. ds. cis t oath at 


0; ape IS 69%. wy Weep tek ee 


atheiets 7" Ae Abet dt e ae ne 


by the Athenians: but by 1 . eee 


have been inflicted on hin; > About twenty 
before, they had proceeded iet Prokig 


another philosopher, for only doubting of the 


being of a God. Both these had been the lars 
of Demoeritus, the founder of the atomicail Hypb⸗ 
thesis, which is in its consequences an atheisti. 
cal scheme; for though it allows the being of 5 


God, it yet, by denying! his providence, deres 55 


in effect his existence. From Domsen aq 
Epicurus derived his system. But may it ot, 
it 1s asked, admit of some douht, whether thes 


philosophers were really atheists, or whether : 


they were only branded an auch, by l 1 4 a the | 
POD a ir e gods? Eo a) HOT GE. $7 An He 
Hoy 88 H ei alt 


11 ia circumstance raped curious, chat | 


the Heathens, WhO were directed only by the 


light of nature, should be endued wich such 


piety and veneration towards God, as they ma- 
nifested in their adoration of the Deus optimus 


maximus, the sole, infinite, eternal Preserver of 


all things. All the ancient theclogy, and) theo- 
gony, is only an account of divine atrxi- 


butes and providence,” in an enigmatical and 
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atheism at Athens, for which he Was Prosecuteg 
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pier, das but 'the Ether; Heu, or, Juno, th he 
Air; KjbyGs, or Saturn, Time; because before 
the world was, time was. ( What Goc * 
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| mythclogical manner: I 1t was only wi in n 0 
the confined capacities of the. ulgar, that ey 
blundered into polytheism. 8 The Zing, or Ju, 
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ec Hs necessarily be moved by another, either 
external or internal. But, lest this progression 
be into infinite, we must of necessityn at Jast, 
rome to one First Mover, which i Is not moped 
by another. This First Mover, the cause anc 
_ [origin of all motion; i is immovkaßle one ehe 1 
and indivisible, „void of all quality. 
world was made by God ; for if ae 
thing which produces such things, as man 
*hough endowed with reason cannot“ produce, 
that; doubtless, 5 is greater and stronger, and 
more powerful than man. But man cnnnett 
make che celestial orbs; that, therefore, which 
made them, transcends man; and What can that 
de but God? Heraclitus, who lived: about the 
"6th Olympiad, says, “ Men are ignotant, that 
God * the 2 2 bodies of the uni verse, 
Hero? reducing 
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be man whole thike” which are 
zuch as are falling ; gathers the dispersed th 
gerher; illuminates the dark with his light ; er; 
winates the infinite with certain bounds; gives 

form to things which have none; gives sight to 
things void of sense; permeates all substance, 
striking, composing, dissolving, condensing, 
diffusing; he dissolves the dry into moist; he 
condenses the looser air, and continually moves 
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'-Accoriing to Plato, iis: are phys aan „ or 
principles. These are the æyabet, good, or the 
supreme mind]; the vt, his intellect or ideas; and - 
the Lurn, or soul of the world. The second 
of these principles, Philo, the learned em or 
Alexandria, called Logos, a term borrowed from 
the Scriptures, in consequence of its being; there 
said, that the world was made by the word or 
logos of God, as Plato has made his ws, ideas, 
or intelligible world, to be the immediate 
source or cause of the visible universe. + - This 
logos, indeed, is not to he taken as the/verbum, 
the enunciated reason of God; but; as the rea- 
son in the mind of the Deity. And: it is some- 
Wr 1 that this reason is che 
| 5 second 

by. ee Laertius, ; 0 Prientley. T9 
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he, was eyidently Sen. * 
sttact and intellectual perplexities. To 


bm the — contemplate wig 


| things ae are any way — | 


tions, that after scrutiny and n, a 
_ admitted for praleptic e 


8 * Chri 
we are told che world was 


l, and ansyen 


Werbe dees delungver of oe wing is ako the | 
Send person of his trinity: ne; h 
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The spęculative, or e ator theologyiof 


the, Platonists, and' their fundamental principles 


of; knowledge, ve are indeed told, anf 


. 


Principles, and proleptic notions, directiy out f 
the mind ol man, was the same thing as to ana: 
. tha end in order to scarch for the fit 


of optics: for as it | 


ay pl pe is prevented ah ben no 


ang thence to make general rules and 


Metaphysical een in order 1 
— 1 the hidden essence of things, ar 
mere vanity. And still further, as om 
aung any certain and reg knowledge of in- 
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any hinge Compal tune, abated fron 
uni faculties than the kde ide of naked 
matter, and in | * le essence GG hos 120 
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„ are k into al kinds of Science, So- 
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Secondly, that thess things e dhe 
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e hop. no doub ty. find, an 3 3h 
mass of contradictions. As it 18, we und 
first rinciples, 
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ee aden to, chew the ir 

? ity go to prove: eee to, be hole 
or incorporeal. We, say the SCD ne 
it Sufficient to prove that both bodies and incor: 
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ent Philosophers, we: Still See some ted bey ; 
| towards a system. Ido not mean, indeed; that it 
was 80 among the followers of Pyrrho- They af. 


firmed and maintained, that their mene 
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at length overthrew thernselves. M welare 
not to say, there ate four! emer 


are four elements. Thin + are/ hot "ah4681d, 


custom. | Demophon was OE 
and burning i in the shade. Tue 
took away all distinction betwes 


e N . 
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honest, just and unjust; he disco eretl:ithat 
nothing was according to truth; that men 


acted by habit, and not according its nature; 


because any thing was not that very thing; more 
But all this is nothing to 
our purpose. The fact is that Hate der werd the 


than another thing. 


doctrines of the ancie ee de er ache 


| not exalt nature at the experice 


vor did they deregate 1 by 1 
endeavouring to pass fülse principles, ag gound 
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vot a all their declamation mere figu 
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blime, n aphy: 7SICA W ho roche Chrjs- 
tian dis pensation, the car] y fathers were super. 


stitious, credulous, lying, impostors ; the Seat. 1 


est of them, unfit to write or speak on any Subs 
jet, that required closeness of reasoning, an a 


evangelical candour, or even common ingenuous- 4 


ness. The more recent have. not been in the 
beast better. Their blasphemy is notorious, on. 
the head of the internal divine characters GE 
Scripture, The atheists, it is true, deny God +. | 
but divines defame him. Which is the worst 
of the two? Of all fools, the most presump- 
tuous, and at the same time. the most trifling, 
are zuch pretenders; they have at every Step re- 74 
course to flimsy distinctions, and dogmatical af. 
firmations, the last retrenchment obstinach 


In their owning the existence of God, is it! ak. 


only to censure his works, tha * 45 ens N. . 
af his providdenes: 75 3 


Besides SL 3 in 5 Eo 8 ie. 
fallible reasoner Says, thus— The particu | bs. 
catalogue of those who have had their, heads. 
turned by a preternatural - fermentation of the 
brain, or a Plone dehiry m 


infallible demonsraion, like the Pope's * 2 . 
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Ges de e osbp g dene sophists, haye 
im effect renounced God, as much as the rankes | 
| of the arheistical tribe ; who have been licenti- 
ous makers of hypotheses, and whining philesb- 
| ben who have been, in fact, mere cow-rdy, 
orthodox bullies: these are all * beyond my 
end recollection.· Among the many, however, 
let us not forget, we shall meet with the names 
of all the sages of antiquity, besides those of Stil 
 lingfleer, Cumberland, Bochart, Huet, Grotiuz, 


otluz, 
Selden, N ene Lan »Tillotson) zr. 
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Betz! is not this W in el Wnt 
self, when certain subjects come in his vag? 
Incoherency, wildness, contradiction, uncon. 
nected extravagancies of fancy, often bespeak de 
rangement of intellect.” And do not metaphysies 
theology, Platonic philosophy, spiritual sub- 
Stance, incorporeal essence, but above all, Chris- 
tian divines, and the Christian system altogether, 
when he happens to meet with them, bring one 


of these fits upon him, and often 80 


t bim raving 
for pages together? But, this sort of lat 
is disgusting. It offends against e e, as well 
as against decency. One thing, indeed, i 
proves, namely, that the noble Lord had a ver/ 
wh ds Wt of che eee = _— 


ceretinding; and 4 eee conternpt-or-al | 


whether Miikoaphtovaithath Corea AT 
vines; bur especially the 12 


any extravagance, which some one or other of 
the learned has not approved and justified. 
For instancę, Zeno teaches us to regard nothing 


but ourselves; to dis regard our fellow credtUrce3 : 


and to hold kindness and humanity; as weaknesses 
unbecoming wisdom. From each of the other 
wise men, similar instances might perhaps be 
adduced. But, are Bolingbroke himself and the 
very ablest of his followers any thing better 
than the humble echoes of these very philoso- 
phers, repeating what they find, and presenting 


the ape with e more than reflected 
images? ie i 27917 125 750 bee 
1 1 . eee eb ans: 


There is no acquiescing in arrogant NIST 


tion, and sublime obscurities; nor can I look N 5 
upon those who aspire to a knowledge of truth, 


of God, and of immortality, to be either Pla- 
tonic madmen, or profane Christian metaphysi- 
cians. There is, indeed, a point t or termin in me- 


taphysical science, beyond which we cannot go, 5 
without a e ee F. en in the 
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n of ruth, common « sense e may, deceine us, 


1 of e a e we must have rec rs 

a final decision to common sense. Berkley proved, 
by a chain of i ingenious. metaphysical reasoning, 
that we have no evidence for the existence 


terial beings without the mind. But, 3 


such subtilty wound common sense? There- 
fore, when the metaphysician finds his invest · 
gation terminating in results, that hock the uni 
versal and invariable dictates of c common sende, 


he ought to renounce his ondereaki IP 


preference, notwithstanding, is not in ll cage 
to be given to common sense. A philogophe 
may be led, by a well- connected series & ab- 
stract reasonings, to conclusions so singular that 


he cannot adopt them, without shocking be 


common apprehension of mankind. Common 
sense is the rapid application of the general prin- 


ciples of knowledge, collected by induction 


strongly felt, but indistinctly perceived; whereas 
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phyic. The conclusion is, 15 | als ough 
in metaphysics, every proposition to which we 5 
are e N l 18, nn rgu- 


common sense, re ee 4 6 repug; 7 
nant to it; and on the other hand, reject every 
one which cannot be reconciled with common 
sense, though we 1 0 ble of demon · ys 
strating its fasste 5 2275 8 "T6 1 6 : 


e 5 44 * 4% Ty 1 i 7 
s * 3 


e are 19855 two. 1 the. Sober | 
deists, who rejecting revelation, acknowledge, 
however, the ene of mortality, believe 
ce, and expect a future retribution: 
and the atheists, who have neither hope a 
fear, beyond the present life, deny the provi. 
dence of God, and doubt, not to say nome, 
of bis existence. The former think reye: 
rently of the moral attributes of God; and upon 
their notion of his attributes, build an expecta | 
tion of their future existence, and look for a 
lot of misery or happiness in a future life, ac- 
| cording to their deserts in this. But, the latter 
disclaim every thing. The atheist allows, indeed, 5 
the indispensable advantage of religion to sci ty, 
and cannot deny a wholesome necessity in be- 
lieving a future state, in order to our eas | 
in Wau yet he monstrously contends, that 2 
„„ if 
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| o make the belicf of a lie necessary baden | 
* here as ratiönal creatures; that be 
hath planted in our breasts an ardent debt of | 


an hereafter, and yer Uk? ordained Fake 
be an uche 5 55 fine 8 LY | 
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hilators ! They go forth on all sides, amel 
with fatal paradoxes, to sap the foundatiobs & | 
6 all comfort, and to eradicate the principles of 
virtue. How contemptuously do they "Qeride 


the antiquated names of religion, and of.immor: 
tal hopes; consecrating their | talents to the de- 
basement and abolition of every thing chat is 
held sacred by mankind ! I will not bear 80 
hard upon them as to say, they bave any real 
hatred to religion, or to virtue; on the contrary, 
I can readily conctive, that were they banish- 
ed to a country 'of atheists, they would, from 
me mere love of ee become belicyer, 


In what 1 bw aid; 1 „ not Fi" 
stood to comprehend, under one common cen · 
Sure, the atheist and the deist. If their by Dothe- 


sis be compared, it will be found that the hypo - 
thesis of the deist reaches through the intellec- 
| tual A material world, with a clear and distinct 
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bebt every where; is genuine, comp rehendive, = 
and satisfactory; hath nothing: forced, 99 
confused, nothing precarious: whereas that o 


39901 


the atheist is «trained and broken; dark and Un- 


easy to the mind; commonly preca rious often 


incongruous and irrational; and sometimes = b 
ly ridiculous. Hence I affirm, that no man can 
have a system of thoughts reaching fl through * . 
ture, coherent and consistent in every Part, with= 
out a Deity for its basis; and that. if the system 


of the theist be attended with a chat 4 : 


the atheist aboundz with absurdicy,,. 
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of a Supreme, all-perfe& Being, eri, 


myself chearfully to his Ewe il Should 
yet he sorry to rest my conviction on the autho: 


rity of any man, or of all mankind.; since au- 
proper 


thority cannot be, and evidence is, che $0] 
proof on such an occasion. And yet, he h 
shall trayerse this habitable earth, with all those 


remote corners of it reserved for the dis cem 


of these later ages, may find some nations without 
cities, others without schools, houses, clothir 


coin, but none without their God. They mays and 
do vastly differ in their manners, institutions; eus · 
toms; but all of them agree, in having some 
deity to worship. It may, indeed, be said, some 
few tribes have been found without a notio on 
God. Granted. But, can this be urged any more 

against the common and usual order of ideas, 
than certain anomalous phænomena may to prove, 

| that these are irregularities in the laws of na- 


C * 
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ture? 1s it reasonable to Judge of the * 
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in their kinds are monstrous ?. Specimen e nature 
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The cause must box as ee as the walk; 
If, therefore, this belief has been one and on- 
sant in all places, and it all times, then must 
the cause of it be 30 likewise. Nene it seems 
conformable to reason, that he why! is the great 
Creator of the world, should have stampek 
upon the face of nature signatures of himself, 

which all can read and understand. It 18 1 
just exception against such a notion, chat it - 
promoted by the experience and instructibi ff 

| others ; because mankind are naturally designed 
for social life, and to be of utility to one another, * 
by mutual conversation. And without this ud-⸗ 
vantage, whereby they communicate their 
thoughts and opinions to one another, it could 
not otherwise be, but that men must be strange 
ly ignorant, and have many wild and gross ap- 
prehensions of such things as are in themselves 


very plain and i; and _ Wege 1 to 
e Rt e 

* r N 

Among those animated 100 to nm the 

Author of N ature b 1 1 sense, an and l the f 
WE sttongest 


Eb. Ft: 1 7, Bishop Wilkins, 
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intention of every part anc᷑ organ; all ches 
speak, in the clearest language, an intelligent = 


Iain in the same testimony. 


all . ad arne only sar — 


what was visible, but who discovered, byiveflec- 
tion, what was intelligible, and yielded to the 


testimony God has given of himself. Thus, 
genuine theism could be at no time conſined to 


any one people, but must have been at dif. 


ferent times, and in different places, discayercd 
etablished, corrupted, lost, and re ug "rd 


ing to the vicissitudes of Dam be 


order and arrangement of nature; the curious | 
adjustment of final causes; the plain use and 


The heavens and the earth 
The whole chorus 
g of its 


cause or author. 


of nature raises one hymn to the praise 


Creator. The atheist alone „de general 


harmony. He alone starts abstruse doubts, ea · 


vils, and ohjections. He alone asks what is the 
cause of this cause? I answer him, I Rho 


not, I care not; that concerns not me have 
found a Deity; and here I stop my inquiry. 
Let those go farther, who think 1 are wiser, 


„ 


or more der 5 e a 


8 1 os 
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intelligent cause, if they have evet᷑ been able to 


offer any tolerable hypothesis for explaining ho . 
plants and animals have been formed. In these 


beings, matter and the laws of motion, are able 


to do nothing. There i is no such thing as equi- 


vocal generation. \Theysun, and earth, and 
water, and all the powers of nature in conjunction, 


cannot produce any thing endued with even 80 
much as vegetable life. Hence all plants and 


animals were originally the work of an intelli- 
gent being or they have been derived one from 
another in an eternal succession, by an infinite 
progress of dependent causes; which is a positive 
absurdity. The combination of all the ele- 
ments cannot, without the seed, produce an or- 


ganized being; no, not even a blade of grass. 


It might as well be asserted, that this terraque- 
ous ball could give existence to the Be dons 
Hus. pe MIDLE cod $5: oy ern ie BY 

Andi, Fes ls of a Gad, 1158 can hos no 
possible demonstration, nor any appearance of 


. 5 3 excepting, either that the idea of a first 


cause is in itself absurd; which cannot be, unless 
the idea of a cause, and consequently of an ef- 


fect, be also in e and 1 in AE zuppos- 5 


A c t 08 able 
4 Clarke, | 
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|: N instance Pons erz t that 
1 deniably appe 


ing circumstances in the a | 


make and frame of things, which are absolutey | 
: inconsistent with their having an intelligent aud 
voluntary cause of their existence; or lasty, | 


on. But, 


that a creative power is contrary to 


upon the principles of atheism itself, this cannot 


be urged, because there is n hing so imperſect 


in respect to contrivance, operation of power, o 


exertion of goodness, but what may have zome 
cause exactly proportioned to it. The only x | 
maining difficulty is, that creation is repug- | 
nant to reason. This difficulty seems in a great 
measure to be founded in the ambiguous and | 
equivocal sense of the word Creation; ; Which hes 


been improperly and loosely defined to be the 
making of things out of nothing; whereas; | it.is 
nothing else but the first communication of Ge» | 


pendent existence; nothing else, but the pr 


tion of what could not exist of itself, as having | 


no necessary intrinsic spring and $0uree. of 


| being ; ; which notion contradicts no dictates. of 


reason, nor any conclusions drawn from obvious | 
and allowed principles. The whole amount of | 
an athcist' s ae rises to this W 0 Ihn be | 


> 


"cho idea of a Deity, or fi cause, be not 


+ 42 


any of the visible appearances of things, 15 in- 
| duce any man to imagine, it is not the truest an 
most natural account of the origin and structure 


which there appears to be the deepest design, 
and most curious and inimitable skill Werner 
must, with vastly greater probability, be su 
to be the effect of intelligence, of some vital, con. 
ttiving, and wisely disposing principle, than to 
proceed from any blind inanimate causes. "There 
ee many most important and strong arguments, 
to confound and overturn all atheistical pre- 
tences, and enforce the belief of an eternal first 
cause, and maker of the werld. We know by 
intuition, from certain deductions of reason, er. 
ternal sense, and credible testimony, that chere 
are various orders of being existing. We like- 
wie know, with demonstrative and infallible cer- 
titude, that no one individual of these could 
give being to itself, because that would be sup. 
posing it to act before it existed. Some ng 


then there must be, which could not be the 
cause of its own existence; and bow came it 0 
be? Of this no other possible account can be 
given, but either, that there has bean an infinite 
*ries of derived and independent effects without 


a cause; 
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in itself a contradiction, what can then 110 


of the world? A system, through the Whole of F 
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| à contradiction; and, of course, the latter mut 


thing can be a sufficient re 
| only answer which an opposer of the" Beit) en 


is, necessarily is, which is begging the question 


existence of man. The effect indicates the cause 
We are ourselves the most convincing proofs, 
that an omnipotent Power has created and re- 
gulated nature. Every where this almighty 


were born. It will continue its operations : er 
the tomb shall have received us into its silent 


a cause; or that 0 an ofigirkl un efficis 
cause of all other beings. © The first is in terms 


be admitted, there gs no 8 * ween 1 
en no cause. etre n 
„ cord e <a „ 0 
I The Abele ee say, Abe whole chain 
of effects exists necessarily. But What aon WA | 
has he for maintaining this hypothesis? No- Wl | 
50N, but that it 52 
contradiction in nature to suppose them not to 
be. And why a contradiction in nature? The 


make to this is, because they now are; Which cu 
yield no manner of satisfaction, unless Whatever 


The existence of God is demonstrated by the 


power is to be traced.” It existed bef 


som. Were it not for this, I should conside | 
virtue as a e conscience as 7 . 
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135 
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nal being must be an intelligent being, because 
J (here is intelligence now); for no man will ven- 


e 
LEP 


or non- intelligence, intelligence: and such a be- 


in ing must exist necessarily, whether things have 
deen always as they are, or whether they have 
* been made in time; because, it is no more pos 5 
a sible to conceive an infinite, than a finite pro- 
0 gression of effects, without a cause. Thus, the 

a existence of a God is demonstrated; and cavil 


one short step more to make, in order to arrive 


—— = 3 © 


— 
* . 


there is but one remove between a denial of the 


The man "_ is e a aby re son; 
nor fixed by faith, but is blindhy impelled 0 4 
dark and empty abyss, must be wretched in the 
extreme. And thus, says Bacon, I had rather 


and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame 
is without mind. " n n be in 
the 


r 


TS 


2 Bolingbr . : 


From eternity there must have been some 
thing, because there 18 something now; the ter- 


ture to assert that non- entity can produce entity, 


against demonstration 18 impertinent. He who 
refuses to submit to this demonstration, has but J 


at the highest pitch of absurdity ; for surely 5 


_ of God, and a denial BEM our own exis- | 


believe all the fables in the Legend, the Talmud} 
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virtue for her personal charms, others ate cg 


man, rer. e. F 


Peer handling holy things, but ne . ; 
them. 23 - In a word, as atheizm is J at 


abies human * It is an — 
tempt to endeavour to lessen the motives of- 
acting, or to raise a suspicion conce TY 
yy The —_ and « isposi 10ns of m 
| thefts be calicl ftito 0 * — riety of i 


ww” a4 © 


to take her for the sake of her expected dom: 
A aer her followers And M 
„ eden er preventt, it were Ine 
version. But we are told, 10th 
more pernicious than that extrava 
el ene an imag inary m 
prtpowers 3 z cease 5 0 n, * cher a uh | n e 


and comfort; become e Slaves, under | 


" of. aaa at 


| ancts/in- * give,” to the uncultivated mind, | 
a stronger conviction. of matter than of Pirit. 2 
| Whence then could it have arisen ? Learned men . 
have determined, that it must have come into, the, 
world by revelation, or, that from being n 
and obvious, it has forced itself upon the mind, 
The former conclusion has been most generally 
acquicsced in. And whoeyer will consider, how, 
unapt for $peculation rude and uncultivat d - 
minds are, will, perhaps, hence alone be stron 4 
inclined to believe it to be true. For with re. 

gard to the general race of men, there are most 

| undoubtedly many first truths, more immedi- 
ately obvious to the human capacity, and W. . „ 
it conceives more quickly. and mY. * the - 1 
knowledge of GM d. 5 
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But fo we are even denied aw why | 
may not we believe this notion to; haye. been 
originally stamped upon our souls by God bim. 
Self, in like manner as multitudes of other yei. W 
7. ties are? The unarmed, untaught vage, who | 


. hears the approaching growl of the 


| the forest, instinctively knows and _ his 
way of safety. The trembling dove, though the 


merciless hawk is scarcely within xen, bends ty 
the earth, and seeks her shelter in the cover, 


| The flect antelope, that nearly outstrips the | 


wind, starts at the appearance of the tyger, but 
in the velocity of speed is satisfied of Secu 


If similar propensities, with an aptitude,of ad us: 


. Non for the whole circle ge; 


truths, be implanted in us, why may not woo? ide | 
: of divinity be given to us in the same manner! 
We had it not from without: man could. nt 


form it of himself; and no one wWill contend, 
there can be any other power capable f 


enlightening us, but God himself. of 00 ba, 


however, into the darkest periods of antiquity; 
Search among the wrecks of nations ; demand 


4 the first people of the earth, to whom were thei | 


vows, to whom were their Sacrifices offered? 


To whom were reared the altars of the Seythy : 


ans, the benzin. ths n the e. 
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the Greeks, and the Romans > Can we tract any 
| nation without a Dm or any — We: wp. 
without ee | 8 Wok „ 


Mankind could not, at all tines, 1 SSL 5 


not burst upon our heads” but yesterday. Is a | 
sad, a meagre group of atheists exclusively gift- 
| ed with the power of irradiating not only the 
present world, but of dispersing the debasing 
clouds of ignorance of preceding ages? It is a 
bold pretension. But terror and apprehension, 
not reason or revelation, it is said, originally ima- 
geined God. I deny the position, as much as 1 
do, that religion was the fabric of tyranny and 
| imposition. Every age, and every history, ex- 

hibits the belief of a God. There is neither name 
nor period, transmitted to us of those, who could 
first have forged the tale of a divine imposition. 
The God of. Nature had altars of gratitude, be- 

| fore guilt had occasioned apprehension. The 
prayers of mankind had ascended to their Maker, 

before there were thrones, or. hierarchies, or or 


RR — 


2 


W 
2 


ir WT tyrants. The idea of a Divinity is not then the 
2 fruit of ignorance. Kepler, Newton, Euler, 
i Bernoulli, in the sublime revolutions of the 
„ heavenly bodies, have not discovered the finger 


af chance, nor the fortuitous coincidence of ha- 
| E11 


| universally deceived: The light of truth did 8 
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zard. e very thunder, wits nally 7 th | | 
grave of the atheist, shews to the. living, then 3 
5 still a power which preceded and survives the 
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£ \ ruins and the vicisitudes of Kaen | 

# 1 But an that terror r and inen 
j first give the idea of God, are not terror and ap ; 
j \ N prehension natural, and originally implanted i in 6 
A our nature by the Being that formed'us? But, | 
| | | Societies, it is said, have been found without any || f 
g religion, without any idea of a supreme ruler of j 
. the world. The blind, the lame, the deaf, the 
Wa dumb, the deformed ; these are not types of th 2 
1 creature man in bis most perfect state. [The | a 
bi seed of the garden is not without its principle of | q 
| vegetation, because it is not yet soyn in the 
garden, and cultivated. The infant in the nune' | 5 
arms cannot reason and combine like the mathe- | x 
matician. The universality of religion, or if it | PM 
must be so, the universality of its causes, tert | of 
and apprehension, prove at Jeast that the Same sen- | V 
timent has been a like imprinted upon the mind 4 
of all mankind. Who engraved this upon thei | tq 
hearts? Was it accident, or was it hazard? | to 
Neither. Who was it then? We are told it WM .. 
'* was the rulers of nations, and priests, the abetton Wl pl: 
of tyranny. But did it not exist before' either Wil a 


rulers or priests? If the idea. of) ' God. hut | 
t 


not. existed before terror nad prehc 

could it have found its way int6 ih mind of 
man? Can we fear that of which we have no 
idea? The laws of nature were 2 extablis Shed, 
mn the R 1 ee eon 


Some ohilcs p e kb: aid, the! rt: was 
made by chance. But what precise ideas have 


we of chance? None; unless chance be an un- 


may be produced by an unknown cause, is to 


amps Who would ee to e we do not 
the git 1 our existence ? Iam at a 466 in- 
deed, to answer such 5ophistical refinements; but 


extravagant notions, It is certain, however, that 
by metaphysical evidence, we can only demon. 
«rate what is inherent in ourselves, and nothing 
| of the existence of things of a different nature, 


natively relative to ourselves, it will be impossible 
to find a metaphysical demonstration of the exis- 
| tence of God. It will not, indeed, be the less 
really evident on that account, since nature has 


be cannot disarow, without renouncing common 
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known cause; and to judge of the effects that EE 


judge of a chimera. What should we say to 'a 


I haye seen men shut up in confinement for less 


Wherefore, unless we conceive of God as compa- | 


Placed in us other principles of ele which 
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any more than of body, that is repugnant to ex 
periment and observation; and an 3 
hypothesis, which is not supported by intelle 
tual phænomena, is as preposterouss «corp 
hypothesis, which 1 is not supported by e 
Phænomena. Bolingbroke Says, pe Ses, 
or by reasoning à priori, we can gain no non. fi 
ledge whatever; that all our knowledge is to be 
acquired only by a contemplation of the works 
of God, or by reasoning à posteriori; that it 
from the constitution of. the world alone, and 
from the state of mankind in it, we can acquire 
any ideas of the divine attributes, or à right to 
affirm any thing about them. Clarke also ac- | 
knowledges the intelligence of the Divinity can, 
not be demonstrated, except 4 eee but, 
that the existenee af a Supreme Being, Self 
tent, eternal, a * bn." 1 demo 
bt Yet H. Org — CSE 
2 lt is in fe with; chat Ws Spec 
from which we deduce all our K. 
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| and bed — ts ourselves. But, 
account, they are not the less road lo: Gor | 
We see the light of the sun less dec in in the 
orb itself, than in the rainbow. There | 


uniform perfect blaze of glory: hers FR IM 
its perfection into its various attributes of red; 


yellow, &c. Just so it ere be supposed of the 


Divine Nature. It is one simple individual pers 
fection in the Godhead ae "ſt, en 8 
fracted and divaricated; 


feeling mind, however, can be but little satisfii 


| with the cold idea of'a geometrical .God, who 


merely adjusts all the parts of ane and yo 
the dementen in order. F - 


Ahab cata 45 e W 1 ai | 


be found intelligence which is the author of it. 
This intelligent cause, therefore, I call God. If 
it be pretended that as the laws of motion are ne- 
cesʒary in nature, the order that actually subsists, 


must have thence necessarily ensued: in answer 
to this, I Say, the actual laws of motion in na- 
ture are not necessarily produced but by the 
will of an e . for vithout . as 7 


* Divine Legnion, pak” 


medium of the human — it were pare, - 
justice, mercy, which axe all separately and ade. | 
| quately represented to the understanding. A 
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termined to any motion? — — 
found in the universe in general, and in man i 
particular, is equally admirable, estimable, good, | 
and useful, their author must have eee | 
7 him still more admirable. T Star 
essence of this self-existent, or necessatily ext 
ing being, we have no idea of; El is it 
a Possible for us to comprehend. | 
thing can be more weak, chan formnathet | 
this account to deny the being of God, Hi | 
imperfect and finite eee cannot even | 
carry him to a knowledge of the « esse ce of the | 
most familiar things. Can he tell us what 3 
the essence of a oy; eee p10 tn NS 
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not believe a spirit to be immaterial, but'only 

a thinner sort of body: and this they did not 

apply to the souls of men and angels only, but 

tullian says, Quis negabit Deum corpus ese, 

etsi Deus spiritus est?“ and again, Nihil in. 

corporale nisi quod non est. And St. Hilary, ! 
even in the fourth century, affirms, there is no- 
. thing but what is corporeal. And it is very pro- 


x bable i in een some 8 of our Saviour | 
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they a ee was a thinner sort of body, 

that could be seen but n felt. * Bot dhe 
| question about the nature of God is inc 
hensible. It is cov 
human curiosity. Nor can I'conceive it other- 
| wise, than that next 0 the impiety of denyiu g 


his existence, is the temerit) 


capable of profound and continued med ; 
The exercise of thought, is vith the mon art, 


a very laborious business. The forced 
to work for subsistence, are commonly incapable 


of reflection. The great, the men of the 


world, the fair sex, young people, all occupied 


in their several pursuits, are all in the same 


situation. There are not ten in A müllon, by 
who have even demanded of themselves what 
they understand by the word God, or with 


whom thc Robin enn F361 
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Vet ee can 1 * more usern than for a 


man to deny the existence of any thing, because 


he cannot completely understand the manner in 


because we do not understand the manner of vo- 


lition, is the same thing as to say, we cannot tell 
whether we see or CR because we do not un- 
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ha cha as old as the Creation. 


1CU in a deep cloud, from 2 


of prying; into his 
| nature and essence. Few men, we all know are 
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8 Shall 1, eee Hun rene F 1 docbe ef ti 
existence, because my imagination cannot car 
me to conceive his origin? In the same sitan, I 
and on thy: Gems Fama 
there is no man upon earth. For who made 
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the fire burns, the water extinguishes 5 what 


because we cannot hear them; nor sound 
iet, because we cannot see Wen Boss | 


Tt as well say, 


man? Why Should then be man Why, in 
the eighteenth century, am 1 in the world? E 
Why was I not in it before? Proud, idle 80. } 
phistry ! Instead of demanding, : why there 
should be a Providence, we ought . 
ask, ungrateful as we are, We chould bs 
ine to breathe the breath of ow A1 


bo in an Moan on which king 
whichsoever way we turn our ya we we 
either some simple elements, or compound bo- 
dies, which have all different operations. What 


one wind condenses, another rarefies; what the 
sun hardens, the rain moistens. All which, how- 
ever seemingly repugnant, conspire to produce 
one and the same effect. But, though the vari- 
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ous cafe of the universe be kept W 
by certain general laws, yet they could never be 
created, or receive their og ate effect off 
the simple laws of motion. It is a 
for a sun, by any incrustation what 
come an earth like ours; or for an op: 
by its being divested of its surface, to be 
sun, as it is impossible for a stone, by any c com- 
bination of motions, to be converted into a 
man, or a man into a tree. Such metamorpho- 
ses 1 these would appear absurd and ridiculous 
in Ovid himself. However, for once let us al: 
low these gentlemen, who. eee eee 
hand of the Almighty in any of the works of 
Nature; who at best ĩmagine that all things were 
produced by motion impressed upon matter; let 
. us allow them to form the earth after their oõn 
model; let us indulge: them with a sufficient 
quantity of matter to work upon, a "circus 
lar motion, and as much time as they can rea- 
sonably desire for the execution of their design. 
Let them take their choice of laws; from either 
Des Cartes or Newton. In a word, let us . 
pose the world modelled according to their o] 
ideas. The earth, however, will be still naked, 
without either verdure or inhabitants; and, 
notwithstanding all their tid mechanical mo- 


tions, be nothing better YEN an a | 
3 ” barren 
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grow in it, or ine most abje worm bij ann 
upon it, there must be some intelligent as 
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Nanda if mer motion can > nee produce ts 
little ringlets or integtines of a Worm, 
vessels of the minutest plant, can any o one e 
absurd as/ to imagine, it can be at all capable e 
ftraming an uniform and habitable earth? Cin 
mere motion adapt the beds, or strata of at, 
the necessities of its inhabitants; appoint 
1 just measure of air, water, and fire, Which 
requires; and plant its orbit at sueh a poi 
distance, with respect to the sun, chat it SA 
neither be congealed by being too femote, o 
burnt up by a too nrar approach? All, then, 
most assuredly, was the result of deliberate cus 
e eee e „ e 1 
711197 VVV Aon in TT 
A great many "cations balk adored"thE gn | 
The enable effects of that star, mung; ent- 
ly gives animation to the world, natur fied 
men to offer him their adoration. Nevertheless, 
entire people have abandoned that visible Dixi. 
mity, for one abstract and metaphysical: t If 
Ons * demand n reason, says Mir 
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unknown, must always please the vulgarg more 


than the one which is constantly before their 


eyes. Dark, unintelligible, incomprehensible 


cant, is essentially necessary to the priests of all 


religions. A clear, accurate religion, free of 

mystery, would be too scanty of divinity for 
the common herd, and would be of little or no 
service to the priesthood, whose interest is al- 


ways, that the flock should be unacquaintet 


with that which they profess to believe. The 


expounding of inexplicable points, or the ren- 
dering mystery more mysterious, is their harvest. 


The friend of man can never be the friend of 
an invisible God, who has ne ene all 


| Scourge of the earth,” #- % Fine TROL 
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It is not uncommon to see men W the privi - 


lege of saying every thing, because they haue 


not the patience to consider any thing; and then 


assume the name and authority of philosophers. 
But, there is this mighty difference between 


such characters ; and men of real science. In 
the immensity of effects, for of eauses he is igno- 
rant, the true philosopher sees many he cannot 
in any manner account for. These, however, 
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4 in bumllicy,: he considers as o many nn = 
the book of Nature, to the 1 interpretation of | 


which his circumscribed ability -is'-unequial 


pose wisdom ; for wisdom he has found in 


every part that has been open to him. The 
atheist, on the contrary, shuts his eyes to the 


clear pages which lie before him, and denies all, 
because he cannot decypher all. Is not this like 


© saying, the labours of all the learned of all ages; 
are no more than sick men's dreams, and con- 


, that man 


vince us of the deplorable ce 


n reason en to e a chadow $9142 | 


None 1 ever „ more how! "inten 
human pride, than these pseudo-metaphysicians; 


and none have ever shewn proofs of greater ya- 
nity... As poets, they have not only played with 


words, but they have given more serious offence, 
they have played with reason. I will” allow, 
however, as indeed I have always done, that we 


cannot form an adequate idea of the eternal 


and infinite ; they are alrogether incommensur- 
able: In our idea of eternity, we unquestion- 
ably confound finite with infinite; and eternity 


appears to be an object not barely above our com. | 


prehension, but even to involve in it a contra- 
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diction. But, from this shall we ute, there is a 


real contradiction in the nature of the thing? | 


This cannot be; for something eternal must be; 
and the proper inference is, that the object is only 


disproportioned to our capacity, and that we are 
not able to contemplate it in a true and full ligt. 


It is then true, that the eternity of à first 
Being, which is infinity with regard to duration, 


cannot be fully comprehended in all respects; 
but that all may, and should comprehend, there 


has existed some being from eternity. To sup- 
pose no eternity, would be to suppose something 


still more incomprehensible. Man is obliged by 
his reason to admit the existence of something 


he does not comprehend; he. clearly conceives 


the necessity of this existence; but, he neither 
comprehends the nature of this being existing | 
eternally, nor the nature of his eteriity.. He 
comprehends that such a thing is, not what it 
is. A deficiency of knowledge, or a thing un⸗ 
known, never destroys, nor makes any alteration. ' 


in real knowledge, ora T0 known.“ 


Bu Spie N says, ak the pa world, and 


every part of it, with the order and manner of 
being f each Pant is the: "oy self · existent, or 
| necessarily 
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. hag. been eternally comm 
| one piece c of water to another, y 
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aicos, and wagen, which yas j gl 
ally nothing; it is only the mode in which some 


— beings are ordained to exist; ww, 
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| ing hose revolurions, 2 
to diys; by dividing these days, we for Bohm 
mainutes, and seconds; and by multiplxiag chest) 
months, years, and ages: then; by measuring 

chese imaginary gebe „ 
5 give them eee ee * | 

Vesterday, which is past, and to-: merrouꝶ Which 
is yet to come, assume the same irealityas the 
present day; and thus we 1nagine. time oe. 
semble a great book, one of whose nge is! | 
every day written upon, and the rest tlerhain blank! 
x tbe} filled up in their turns with the eren 

| | faturity; While, in fact, this is all but e 

of our Ow-n imagina f 


ions, and time 481 | 
more than the manner in which past, igen 
eee sucaced each atheru i Mety n 
this delusion 30 corres pondent wich opelphecnt 
tate, and so woven into all human fangages 
that without much reflection it cannot: be pet- 
ceived, nor when perceived; can it be nembecheds: 
nor can. tile entered ene 
ene omeching. 
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— hats aaa things, 
two modes of existence; ones in which all events; 
past, present, and to come, appear in one vie, 
| which if the expression may be allowed, I Will 
call instantaneous; and which, as I appret 


produces what we call time. Of the first of these, 
| human reason can afford us no manner of concep- 
tion; yet it assures us, on the strongest evidence, 
| chat such must be che existencs of the Supreme 
Creator of all things s that such probablyinzaphber 
the existence of many superior orders of :created-- 
W and that such possibly may be-our-own 

in another state. To existence of this kind 


alone can eternity belong; bor ede mit end no 


be composed of finite parts, which, however 


multiplied, can never become infinite, but must 


be something Umpleys uniform, „ invariable,/ and 
indivisible; permanent though in 
und endless without progression. Time has as. 
more a real essence, independent of thought and 
action, than sight, hearing; and zmellʒ have inde- 
pendent of their proper organs; aud the animals 
to vhom they belong ; and when theꝝ cease to 
exist, time can be no more. And hence the 
life of every man is longer or shorter, in pro- 
portion to the number of his thoughts and actions; 
for were it ran for a man to think and act as 
K 3 „ = muck 
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constitutes eternitys the other, in which all things 
are presented separately and successively, Which 
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But, the material world, ler te repent * 
cannot possibly be the first and etfiginib beiz 
ugefeated; independent; and e hee 

For, unless it exists Te ri y, bye af Abstl | 
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an &&Þress. contradickion to to 80 e 12 mr | 
exist, it cannot be independent ef 
etetnal. For, whether were 
che world, with the mage 
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different, they would for eee Sins " 
deities of Homer, be in a state of enmity, and at 1 
variance. There is, the e first prin- 
ciple, only. It must be — iscie 8 

Being, who could en ee th: putt 1 


nature the same e | oY 
ferent operations to progdyce one and dhe ame 
effect. It SO CR which cannot he 
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that an immaterial being ee dna go: | 
teriality from himself ? It the 


duRtion from nothig dt gt hot be e ceded, 
that God, who has taken it from. himself, mus 


be not win else chan nothing | f 
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* Mads putable, that the want of studying 
ne or rather the Author of Nature, and um 
laws, 
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 kthargy.' But there is noluiting pleasure s tert 
as contemplation; all others grow flat and in- 
sipid upon frequent use; ànd as we advance in 
life, or as we decline into age: he knows not unhat 
to do with himself, ho cannot think. He saun- 
ters about from one dull business to another, to 
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But cool, : deliberate, didactic atheists, are 
those whom every honest man is to strive against. 
Bolts of destroying thunder go out of their 
mouths. Their very breath scatters desolation | 
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man society, can have no hold upon an atheist; 
that the taking away God, but even in.thought, 
dissolves all; that those, who by their doQtrine 
undermine and destroy all religion, can have no 


pretence whereupon to challenge the privilege of 
à toleration; and that therefore they are not to 


be tolerated who 


ay the being of God. 


But this I will say, that take away from man 
the opinion of a rewarding; and of à chastising 
God, and a Sylla and a Marius will exultingly 


bathe their hands in the blood of their fellow- 
citizens; an Augustus, an Anthony, a 


will still surpass in atrocity a Sylla and a Mas 
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R this Supreme Palin we are told, 
we are almost all of us wretched and unjust. 
This is but too true, abstractedly considered; we 
suffer ourselves, and we make others suffer; 
zuch is the lot of humanity. From the days of 
Job, down to the present time, a very large por- 
tion of mankind have, at intervals, felt disposed 
to complain of their existence. But daes nbt 
this strongly argue, that we b ett stand 
greatly in need of that consolation and hope of 
which the atheistical ohilc ne would deprive 
us? | | 3 8 
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elves, we find no difficulty in entertaining the iden 5 
_ of it; when dissatisfied AO itions- 
nothing is harder for us to comprehend.” Nor is 
this to be wondered at; for vexations 10 every 
kind give a melancholy cast to the mind, de destroys _ 
ing the relish. of those pleasures, which used to 
delight us before, so that we have nothing simi- 
lar in our imagination, wherewith to compare 
the sensations of others; our only way of estimat · 
ing other people's enjoyments being, by imagins 
ing ourselves in their circumstances, and reflecting | 
on the joy we should receive therefrom. But, 
when the mind is disposed to care for nothing 
and to find a rehsh in n nothing, we cannot 
readily conceive others wishing, or caring, ſor 
what would not affect us; and therefore, being 
unable to form a clear conception of enjeyment, 
either in ourselves or elenhers, we lose the idea 
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as the exertion of intellectual ability, the vigour 
of health, the due returns of appetite, and calls 
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10 at first intended. But it has Been un. 
avoidable. The ground we have had to Na 
has been 56 desperately attacked, that 1 ha 
found it necessaty to he particular, is Welk as 
general. Moreover, fine" writing has not Gnly 
imposed upon mien, but it has seduced amy from 
reason, who would otherwise Have gladly trod. 
den in her steps Pernicious doctrines, mes 
delivered, raise the delirium of fascituition. 
The mind goes as it is Ted; it does not "think? 
it delivers itself to seduction, and diskards 
8 idea of discrimination. False speculatibn, 
indeed, reduced to practice, and the Sober! dect- 
sions of experiente, must discover its fallaey. 
But error glides with petsuasive charms in die 
semblance of candour und disinterestecd elo- 
berally severe on those authors, whose works, as 
an honest man, I cannot, I acknowledge, but 
reprobate. Many of them indisputably had 
merit; and, in their individual capacity, might 
have adhered to the rigid principles of right rea- 
son, and of sound morality. No wise man will 
refuse them the character of genius, nor 'will 
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any honest man be willing to rob them of. th 
fair pretensions to ability and learning. But, 
to more than this, they are not entitled. It js 
one thing to dethrone the gods of knavery and 
superstition; another, to dare an uplifted hand 
against the beneficent God nchen 
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OUR subject 4 aek nee 
things. What period shall we give to the exis- 
tence of this globe? What number of years 
shall we suppose man to have inhabited the 
earth, so peculiarly appropriated to him by Pro- 
vidence? This is a difficult question, and the 
more so, as time eludes every effort of calculation, 
as space does every effort of research. Nothing 

but darkness dwells beyond the epoch given us by 


Moses. To conjecture when the globe was 


created, would be to fall into that extravagant 


licence which we have so frequently condemned. 


I yet hold it certain, that the world has been 
created; and that generations have existed, an- 
terior to the very earliest periods of the Mosaic 


history, but have long been buried in that eter- 
nal oblivion, which attends the revolution of 
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the 


ability. The @ra Sen a 
be strictly accurate. We place it generally 
2329 years before the birth of Christ. On the 


contrary, the Oriental, upon the strength of a 


rably beyond this period. But do we not see 
that Abe lived two thousand one age 
in bis day the word was | ada and that 
Even commerce, ne to Moses, 

on through the medium of money. Abraham 
himself was rich in cattle, in gold, and in silver.“ 
The court of Egypt was brilliant; and the law 
50 undeviatingly and so rigorously enforced, that 
Joseph found them, two hundred years after, in 
the exact state in which Abraham had left them: 
it easily to be conceived, that in so inconside- 
nble a number of years, the earth could have 
had from the descendants of Noah, 80 e 
ous a population? Or that different languages, 
religions, political regulations, and arts and. 
sciences, could have so generally flourished, or 
have had so miraculous a growth? Le Per Rie- 
cioli , however, proves, that according to th * 
of the Septuagint, we should fix the cock 
the dclugs at three thousand five hundred and | 
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tin was decided] of opinion, that Wi gern 
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brew. And, in fact, the eee - 


pear,' either in. the | books of VI . in the! 
historical narrations, * have had any! ery com 


mode of chronological ee Many o 
their expressions must be looked a n as figur: 
tive, or symbolical; and hence nisms r 
be allowed, without any injury "I the 


text of the sacred * | 


OY 1 it is e e eee . — * | 


5 Es will admit, in general, that the world had 


a beginning: for reason supports the 


the universal 8 of mankind confirms it; 


but that they will not admit of the uni 

tradition of its late commencement; and why? 
because it would comport with the account of 
Moses; and all he says must be delusion, This 


is a harsh, and, in my mind, too unqualified an 
accusation. And, it would, perhaps, be mor 


to the advantage of truth and sound 


if such unmerited opprobrium were less abun- 
| dantly poured forth, than it has been hy other. 


wise a learned and respectable body of writen 
1 have, i in some former letters, expli icitly 
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my opinion relative to the accounts left us by 
them you will have learnt, 


that I, at least, am not of that preposterous con- 
ſederacy, which would indiscriminately deny 


every thing. - But, is it to be controverted, that 
one half at least of the period from the creation, 
is involved in darkness, fable, and ignorance? 


From the commencement of the Persian empire, 
we may date about one thousand years of ancient 


| history, including the republics of Athens and 
Rome : about one thousand years from the fall 


of the Roman empire in the west, to the dis- 


corery of America; and the remainder” will 
carcely complete three centuries out * mare es 


tate of LO and 8 m 


Moreover, W f he De a us 455 
Moses, particularly Genesis, appears manifestly | 


to have been compiled. The first, and the 


pened at least two thousand four hundred and | 
thirty-three years before he was born; a period 
almost as long as from the foundation of Rome 


to the present day. What he relates, therefore 
he could not have personally been acquainted 


with; nor are we any where told, that such 


knowledge was communicated to him by reve- 
ation. In no one part of Genesis does he peak, 
M3 5 es 
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: columns, as Origen did afterwards the Holy 


JO ths wipe had? Bot; this is n le 
case in the other books of the Pentateuch, when 


he delivers himself in the name of God, and with 
the spirit of a prophet. The whole series of 


facts, from the creation to the deluge, he seem 


to have gathered either from records or tradition, 
and to have faithfully set them down as be found 
them. The accounts themselves, it is allowabh 
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for us to believe, to have been various; eke 
how are we to reconcile the frequetit and unne- 
cessary repetitions that we meet with? Geness | 
zs very short, and yet the same thing is repeated 
again and again. An able man, like Moses, 


would not of his own accord, have run into 


glaring tautology. But, the most learned write 


are agreed upon t this point; nor is the suggestion 
improbable, that Moses might have inserted the 
different accounts he had collected, in Separate 


Scriptures, for comparison; ; and as has often 
since been practised in the arrangement of the 
harmony of the four Eyangelists. After the cap- 
tivity, indeed, inaccuracies might have crept in, 


N to the ignorance or inattention of the 


trans cribers of the law. Comme also 


universally agree, that the a anacronisms, a0 vel 'a8 


the inconsistencies, in the Hook u 
1 All * however, does not 
* 


from the venerat 
first bock of the Pentateuch af Nen D 
no necessity of religi 
cious of the now exploded. opinion, in lege 
negue prius, negut posterius esse. The very 


errors which may be discovered, may fairly he 


considered as so many evidences. of authenticity. 


A wise man, such as the legislator of the Jes, 


would not have ventured at a bungling fabrica- 
tion, when the various traditions, or histories of 
the creation of the world, of the deluge, of the 


lives of the Patriarchs, and particularly of Abra- 


ham, were perhaps as well known to the who 
nation, as to himself. This book of, Genesis, 


therefore, this pell-mell narration,” as it has been | | 
unwittily called by Spinoza, has, with its, boar 


age, the en en e to admuration 
and respect, F 
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= however, is able, to construct monuments far 
more permanent than the narrom span of his 


own existence; yet these monuments, like him- = 


self, are perishable and frail ; and in the bound 
les annals of time, hin iſe only hore thee 
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fall of the P 


- opinion, that the sea once covered our earth 
Aristotle asserts, that both continents * 5c 
undergo a circuitous chang succeed- 
n to nen e e land. 3A 
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| ſote Chiist; * were the won ers of 
For an hundrec 


generations, the 1 of Au 

tumn have dropt into the grave; and after dle 
arachs and Plolomies, the Cn 
and Caliphs, the same pyramids stand eredt and 
unshaken above the floods of the Nile. A 80 


many islands, they stand in a state of solitude 


and safety. Vet, they too shall fall: + 7 
lunary things have undergone their respecti 
revolutions; they have had their dawn, "thei 
meridian light, and their decline into obscurity 


At one moment, they have emerged from the 
profound abyss; in their progress they hape 


flourished for a season; but at length have lot 
themsslyes 1 in the: Sar of an eternal o _ 5 
4 | 0 


The en of a air is indelibly.ny mark 


ul on the face of nature. But I have venture 


to suppose that disaster to have ha ppgnelhend 
an anterior earth, not to this; on the contrary, 


mighty caverns of the deep, then shewed itself 


in its present form. Nor, indeed, is it a 
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The Chinese have a a of a mighty 


idand swallowed up in the ocean; and the Ori- 


entals have a tradition, that beyond the ocean 
there was a land, which rose 10 the ava , 


| heaven; and thats man was born in that land, 
the terrestrial paradise. How is it that thus 
from Athens to Pekin, thence to India, and 


for more than thirty centuries, there Should have 
been the same idea of a great island suddenly 
| destroyed and buried under the waters? This 
island is said to have been situated opposite to 


the pillars of Hercules, and to have been of 


greater extent than Lybia and Asia joined toge- 


ther * On the division of the earth by the 


gods, it is said, it was given to Neptune, who. 
found in it, on a little mountain, one man and 
one woman, who were formed of the clay on 


which they stood. This island abounded in fer- 


tity and all sorts of riches, particularly metals. 


The temples were with gold; and the 


pavements were made of silver. But you will 
tell me this was all a philosophical romance of 


Plato. I do not altogether consider it as such in 


regard to the existence of the land; for I have, | 


| T think, atisfactorily proved, that some very ex- 
tensive island or continent 
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: the Greeian rage in the decoration of 5 | 


avi eee evidently seems to have ben 
traced, whence the Are wished to ny an ue. 
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But bestes ae the fü | 


cator of this' Story, that Homer, six | centune 
before him, Speaks, of the Atlantides, and oftheir 


and, + He makes the tradition of them mow 


ancient than Calypso, the daughter of Atlas, and 


"i hang 8 — of em Sanchoniatho a 


eee and exploits of the Atlantides. 80- 


on, Euripides, Pliny, Strabo, likewise speak of 
them as of a great people of antiquity. © The At- 
lantides, says Diodorus Siculus, © inhabit a mati. 


time and most fertile country. They differ from 
their neighbours in their great piety towards the 


gods, and in their hospitality. They pretend, the 


king of the Atlantides was called Uranus. Hen 


reigned also Saturn, Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, Mer 
bank . _— "Theol I 


mythology 
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mythology i is thus laid: in the Atlantic island, : 


The Egyptians make every thing comm 
with the Atlantides; the building ric civic * 1 


Science of astronomy, the arts, letters, general 
justice, and the ceremonials of religion. Greelan 
vanity, also, was forced to acknowledge that the 
divinities they adored, were the gods or hetoes of 
the Atlantides.“ * But, Sanchoniatho, who, after 
Moses, is the oldest historian we have, who lived 
before the Trojan war, and preceded the Chris- 
tian æra, at least 2000 years, commences the 
history of the world as a prelude to the his- 
tory of his own country, Phœnicia, with the first 
races of men; and among these he - mentions 
Taaut or Mercury, Helius, Uranus, Chronos 
or Saturn, Atlas, Persephone or ann ; 
Athena or Minerva, pier; TROY: Kc. 05 


These different writers 30 not 13854 x accu- 
rately agree in every thing they have handed 
down to us relative to the Atlantides. But such 
coincidence cannot be expected, when even in 

the most evident occurrences, the very oecur- 
rences of the present day, we seldom meet with 

a general uniformity of opinion. The same 
fact recounted by different people, and in.diffe- 
rent ages, must: inevitably be distorted, either 
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| from hs love. of the marvellous, the defect of 

memory, or the excess of imagination, It is 

only to be wondered at, that after such a lap 
of time, such extraordinary traces of similitude 
should remain. In all the mass of mythology, 
which the Egyptians, Pbœnicians, and Greeians, 
believed they had derived from the Arlantides, I 
know eit is proved, there is little but _ 
Hercules, and his labou rs, we are taught to con- 
sider as the. revolutions occasioned by our pro 
gress round the sun; Saturn, as the rillage of 
the earth; and, in short, all their brother and 
sister divinities, as we shall more fully explan 
hereafter, as nothing more than ancient insttue- 
tions, committed to the A of men-under 
emblematical representations.“ Among the 
islands of the western ocean, be it is said, 
some usages have been discovered similar to 
those of the Egyptians, particularly that most 
singular one, the preservation of the dead as 
mummies. Two from Teneriffe, were in he 
cabinet of the late King of France But, 
where this Atlantic island was situated, it is im- 
possible to say. The mere name Atlantic is | 
not sufficient to.confine us to that ocean. Strabo 
and Diodorus place Arabia on the shores of the 
Atlantic. Flutatch . chat 085g "— A 
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in South rs 3 
found very general. en and districts had 


their terminations in it, and the inhabitants 


called themselves eee, History, and the 
tradition of all ages mention Uranus as the fa- 
ther of Atlas. This appellation, Uranus, or 


Uran, is in common use at this day in America 


and in Ethiopia, and signifies that which is lu- 


minous, piercing, elevated, or flaming. The 


daughters of the royal family of Peru were 
called Pallas, or Pallades. The Canary Islands 
were so called in the days of the Greeks and 
Romans. The Incas had a city and province 
called Canar: in Mauritania we find the pro- 


montory Canar: a people of Africa were called 


Canars. We know the Guanches Teneriffe. 


Another nation of Guanches inhabited the neigh» 


| bourhood of Paraguay. All this strongly speaks 
some line of communication between the two 
hemispheres, at some distant period. Plato re- 
marks, that the Atlantides (not Atlantes, who, 


according to Diodorus were Ethiopians) invaded 


Africa, and penetrated as far as Egypt; ; and he 


further says, their OY howeyer maryel- | 
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pou shall have three stages of horizontal grads- 
tion. The first, the low lands in the neighbour- 


. 


lous they may appear, were nevertheless abi 
Itty matters of fact? 3 7 55 


The very | nj Atlintides agnes OY I 
| dean of an high country. Thala, or Athla, in 
the oriental tongues, and Thal or Tal, in the 


northern, denote elevation or eminence Now 
let us look at those elevated countries, and vast 


f plains of South America, which strike one a8 it 
were, as the fragments of one world, rising out of 
the fragments of another. Bee part exhi · 


bits some astonishing phænomenon. T he nature 


of the soil, the order. and arrangement of the 
Strata, the seasons of the year, the tempem- 
tures, the natural productions, the animals, 
every thing, in short, marks a dissimilitude the 
most extraordinary. Here it is spring; at 3 
little distance, on the same level, winter. * 
same spot contains trees, that require diſſerent 
soils and different climates in other countries 
The fruits, the vegetables, the quadrupeds, * 
birds, all manifest the same wonderful contrait:/ 


Precisely in the same perpendicular 
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the mountains which over · top. all the Andes, In 
the highest, as in the lowest, there shall be ex- 
tensive beds of sands, beds of shell, petriſied 
fighes, and all sorts of calcareous substances. 
The low lands are about thirty miles broad, 


the Cordeliers about sixty miles broad, and the 


Andes about the same breadth, and this from 
east to west. Such 1 is this singular country; 


nor can it be con 
than to the flats and shoals, and to the abysses 


and mountains, which the bottom of the neigh- _ 
bouring ocean debe, on eee 1 5 


[ 
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But, waving the a moment Arno tha the 
is)andsof the Atlantic, cast your eye on the position 
of java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Celebes, with all that 


is called the Archi pelago, in the Chinese seas 3 
Formosa, che Manillas, Japan, and the innu- 
merable clusters of little islands. Observe then 
New Britain, New Holland, and all the iglands 
in the Southern Ocean; what vast remains of | 
former countries; for remains they most probably 
ae, excepting, indeed, such as have been formed 
by volcanos. One instance will be convincing: 
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and in i Puide Ovens; in lat. e wy | 
and about cn: end. — Chili. 
This island, about 50 miles in circumference, 
it remarkable, were the colossal statues, which 
were found in it, and to which the p le . 
een , hough n 
tion. In 1770, Philip — anchored = 
the same ahead W bios e e 
and measured them. eee landed here in 
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without the smallest Alge es sculpture, 
of any of the arts, and without any visible games 
of stone, could, in the midst of the Pacific, have 
erected such statues, Cooke gives us the draw- 
ings of these figures; they are precisely the 
same with those of Peru. He found the lan- 
guage the same as that of Taiti, though it is 2400 
miles from Taiti, and the same as New Zealand, 
from which it is distant 4980 miles. Hence 
he concluded that this eastern . and the | 1 
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_ Peru.” 8 hese were surely hen juilt' by 
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85 tongues, andthe dlspersion of tnankind;'andabou 
Joah is supposed to have patted | 
from his rebellious offspring, and led & colon 
of the more tractable into the East; and there, 
either he, or one of his successors, 0 Hive 
founded the empire of China.“ But, ho this. 
Was, I know not. It is not 'easily to be conje- 
tured how empires were founded in the Fe | 
sive dispersion of the Noachidie, Nothing is 
"HEE | as Pte: ee ene of a Phys 


; False e eden def pure ideas; T 
rarity of vigorous and sound judgtnent ocer 


ions preposterous applications. This; however, 
is curious, as we shall afterwards more full | | 
See, that the immediate descendants of Noa | 
Called themselves children of the Sun. The | 
great characters of antiquity. looking upon this | 
luminary as the soul of the world, were alway | | 
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regulator of times and seas, 


Thus, the names of the three sons of Noah, the 
* renovators of the human race, were all immedi - 


you know, has proceeded an usage which may b be 


stead of their patronymic, . 708 Pate 
which 5ignifies ye sun. 5 i 
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personified the elements. The ætherial mass 
was stiled Jupiter, and he. was armed with 
thunder and lightning; the air, bis sister 


to. Heat and cold, moisture and dryness, 
were conceived to. be. their creative. and their 


y | destructive properties; aud hence the poeti- 5 Ys | 
h cal imagination of elemental sexes, marriages, * 3 | 
he &c. Water, which holds a middle Station betwixt „ 


the access of fire, and its density in its absenc 
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the soul of 8 

and, in another sense, the sun. Sem, or S. em, 
is the appellation of the Pies considered as the 
asons. Cham, or Ham, 
is the name of . the 4 EY quality of the sun. - 


atdy derived from the sun. From the Persians, 


considered, at this day, as an analogy. The So- | 
rereign Mahommedan Princes of the East, in- 
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' It is a fac 1 knows, that the ancients. 


and bosom companion, was Stiled Juno; N 
the body of waters, Neptune; the earth, Pla- 


earth and air, and which, from its volatility on 


is nn of various changes, Was thence - 
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rior regions. Th kken manner + they was — 4 | 
a reciprocity of kind and friendly actions, The 

element of fire was supposed to precerye, tho | 
earth from submersion, if not from entire digzo- 
lution; the air, to nourish and support the | 
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T bs great ee in «an light and 


darkness, heat and cold, dryness and moisture, 

: were conceived, however, not to arise from dif- 
feerent causes, but to be derived from one and the 
same principle. Ather was this great principle; 
and from ther resulted the whole of the diyer: 
sity of phænomena. Anis, ubigue later; naturan 
anplectitur omnem; cuncla parit, renovat, di pidit, 
unit, alit. But, what 15 worthy of remark upon the 
sun and the moon, or according to che Egyptian 
8 mythology, the Isis and Osiris, was the, Erh lit 

of the ancient religious systems built, 3 4 


these persQnages might all the, other di i F ie 
be reduced. Isis, by different authors, is C 


Ceres; Juno, the moon; the earth, Miner 
7 Cybele, or the, mother of dhe gych 


ana bi cen in hot, al 
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Sun, Pluto, Jupiter Ammon, Pan, Apis, a 
nis Titan, Apollo, Mithras, cc. Hesiod branches 
them out into at least 30, 00 eee 
No part of nature but has had its god. Pohl. 
theism is an aggregate of attributes. 75 Ss 


Osiris, ranging the fartliest parts of the earth to 


teach mankind agriculture and cultivation, the 
ame as Bacchus prosecuting the same plan, and | 
Ceres 11 _ her bounteous ern : 
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been conceived by some, to have been merely . 
the types of some great calamity. Ceres, it has 
been contended, was our parent earth.” Isis and 
Osiris were symbolicsl' representations of good 


and evil. Horus, murdered by Typhon, was: 


the image of the destructigg. of an ancient 
world. The resurrection / of Horus exempli- 
fed the resurrection of the present earth, from the 


chaos in which it was immersed. Pluto, as well 


as Typhon, was the evil principle. Proserpine, 


n well as Osiris, was the good principle. The 


alternate visits of Proserpine, from earth to hell, 
and from hell to earth, were merely the allegory 


of the vicissitudes of nature; and the mixture 
of good and evil. But, independent of such 


interpretations of ide is it not histo-—- 
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| fically 6 45 poetically reve; War Vent | 
called by the Assyriatis, Mytirta, or & Genitrix, # 
| and by others Urania, was believed to 0 
tung froth tlie ea? That the death of Adonis 
was bewailed with mourning and latmentati 0b 
That the Phallus was hung up in his temple, a. 
an emblem of gratitude fiom the descendantꝭ ofa 
first parent; and that at Heliopolis, in particular, 
there was a Phallus so considerable in size, that 
twice a year à priest shut himself up in it for 
the Space of seven days each time, as a comme 
5 moration of a general deluge ?+ That the dere 
Was held in religious veneration, and that even 
 fighes were adored in po wer in ks, ente f 
rome aivful cxraxtrophe, bo ee 


The most ancient Aang 0 | apparebtly 
little better than the remnants of anterior apsrems, 
and evidently bore the marks of the actumwlite 
error of ages. The closer we examine tdem, 
the less we perceive of a primitive or "origi 
institution. Every trace manifests deviation . 
depravity, It is the general lor of sacred ped 
lection, rarely to retrench, but more generally 
add. Superstition is the rust of the Hmm h. a 
tellect. It commences, indeed, in the fue of 
| Sockety 3 but, 10 does not arrive ut br complet 

destrockion 
 t Mysteres du Pagimim. 
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tion, Sanchoniatho assures us, the” Ph cenician 
cosmogony, darm us by him, Ton . 
from Taatus, who was the same as the 
Hermes. © The first principle, of, the 5 5 
says he, Was A dark, Spiritual, or windy : air; or 
a spirit of dar k air, ane a . turbid obscure 9 5 
All these things were, infinite, and for ages ha ad 


- no bounds... But, when the Spirit was affect d 
with love towards s its own Principles, arid a mix- 
ture followed 5 chat conjunction v was called desire, 
This was the beginning 0 of the formation of all 


things; bur, the spirit did not know, or acknow- 
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ledge its own production. From this conjunc- 

tion of the spirit was begotten. Mit, or hetero- 

geneous combigation; and of this came the Feed 
of all creatures, and t the generations of the uni. 1 ban 
verse. Certain, animals bad n no intellectual c capa- 5 
city bestoued on them; 2 although from them 5 
proceeded intelligent animals called Zophasem; min, : 

or contemplators of | heaven, being formed alike 

in the shape of an egg · Tanmediately with | 
Mor, the s | d Stars, and. lar ger —— 
ae es WO Thus, , tus brin- | 
ciples existed. One Mas 2 turbid,” "day 1. chaos; : 


"of z 8 5 
dncs 5, forming 


the other a spirit, or W Pet 
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ache Egyptians cb 


the” Aflancides.” Sdächontath 67 Wade evi 


Sülted che sacied books of Egypt, 1 p 
tively ment! oning the Atlantides as 4 opt ya 
perks ef "their chiefs. The most celebritted 
beroes f the early Gfecks were "actorUlits 6 
Dibdorus, of the same natihn „I ii 
fables; the foundation is fib satte. Slick, hee. 
tote, 80 many nations) the Greeks? 26 b 
those whom they Beko TILA! HarBiidh, Ute. 
| rived to themselves an honour from dt Mo 

from the children of Acl.s ; Since Satin RYE, 
Jupiter, Juno, Mereufy, Os Osiris, 280 leb, e | 

apparently the rd "oli? Ace f 

| language, writing, arts, sc N, af Werhhif on 
ate attributed to them, is it not appröathing to 
| wards a strong probability, that sden 4 peep! 
did ſexist, but chat the region which" they inks. 
| bited'is now nb ore? Meta 
N12 > e f bg ie ef te 1 agbobugas 
. {The his given by Plato to the exiltth&#ef 
the Atlantides, is also not to be faster "The 
Eastern nations, as 1 n soon more accurately 
1. 298001 1 TE Med, ee ts; b een 
5 wi | . Univeral mo. 
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even 50 inconsiderable as a diurnal revolu 


zimple day and night. Those of three and go ; 
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four months, NOWSY 

yersally prevalent. Plato thus pla 
of the Atlantides hy the Athenians, 
before Solon. Solon: lived, 620 


Christ. Tbese, taken together, and calcylazed | 
as years of three manga the date when; this 
island disappeared, does 
vagant degree differ * chat of the deluge. I 
accords, likewise, with the synchronisms, not 
only of the Septuagint, but nenen | 


not in any; very, Extra 


that we have historical or astronomic⸗ 


1 peculiarly arikings t the chief of | liq; | i 
whom the Greeks afterwards made a mountain of, 
and on whose back they placed the heayensz 


this man is said to haye been the first who e 
poxed himself in a vessel upon the ocean.“ Cri- 
tics also contend, that Atlas was an ast ronomer 


and that he first instructed the Egyptians in the | 


knowledge of the sphere and ho: "PROP 
SyStemerfe 54. Kay 14978 « yet: Henn 585 „T. 
— 2ocad ae ade” bons ads 


Hic canit errantem lunam, sblisque labore 


Areturgm, pluviasque Hyadas, ee Triones. f 
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air is to be drawn from more distant 30 


are calculated as millions of y 


sixty days, or two months. In a word, they had 
also their solar and their lunar years; and hende 


sorts, those of men, and those of gods; the 
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— 5 however, 8 moment let us attend to 


information. Among the Hindoos we find wy 
nere a new creation, desce WI" 4 


Suns Th bee eee 3 
is called the third age. "The. periods inde 1 
above remarked, they are not to be takten a8 
lar years. The Hindoos, as well as their digi 
ples or contemporaries, the Chaldehns andito 
Egyptians, had years of arbitrary determinations 
They had months of fifteen days; and yea 


probably, their dynasties of the sun and men. 
One of the most curious books; in fact, n+ the 


Sanscreet language, and one of the oldest alter 
the Vedas, commences, “ The sun causes dhe 


division of day and night, which are of two 


« day for the labour of all creatures, in their se- 
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« patriarchs. A year is a night and a day of the 


thousands and hundreds dit 
The aggregate of four ages amounting to 


a4 the gods; and a thousand such divine ages 
60 Brahma: his night also has the same dura - 


ite time, which the Hindo 
been revealed from heaven. But had not the 


period ?-+ The age of the world, however, by 
attention to such modes of computation, will be 
found to be very nearly the same-in/the writings 


markable coincidence among the Persians. But 
what is still more curious, each of the respective 
four ages of the Hindoos, is made to finish with 
a deluge ; Þ and thisdeluge to be universal, and to 
be followed by a new creation. Does not He- 
od make Jupiter create and destroy four ages 


Fir William Jones. 7 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
4 De Lisle, 


ber. A month is nenen e 5 
gods. Four thousand years af the gods, at 15 ä 
« the beginning and at the end, are as many 
« hundred years. In three successives ages are 
unished by one. 


« twelve thousand divine years, is called an age f 


« tion,” And such is the arrangement of infi- 
indoos believe to have 


Greeks their year of six months at a much later 


of Moses, and in the calculations and traditions 
of the Brahmans. Of this also, we have a re- 
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The Septusgint gives | 8 


The Chaldean give . 


dixtantly situated must be foun 8 a 0 
e grounds of, historical, 
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45 1 eee af: 
Plato eve, n Wer had paxed for eight thu 
and years previous to his time, was recorded in 
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red books of Sais.' In these books, the 
1 Atlantic island was Said to have been swallowed 
o ZN But let us take a rere abe ings 
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The Egyptians in the t of the Sun . 5 


The Persians e ihim Logon! 
The Hindoos | = - 


The Chinese . 


And as a farther confirmation, the ane 


2000s, 
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writer gives the Singular coincidence of the age 


an situated People. 
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zy the ancient v vn lo <6 S544 years - 
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By the Persian chrono 8 - YN 
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preservation, 1 of the ack rk, „ or. yes 56 on. 
high mountain, and the subsequent sacrifices to 
the Divinity, tally exactly with the traditionary _ 
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accounts of Noah. The Chinese have .th 
Peyrun, a mortal, loved. and. protected by the 
gods, who saved himself in a vessel at the gene · 
ral inundation. + The Hindoos say, the waters : 
of the ocean Spread over and covered the face of 
the whole earth, excepting one mountain 70 the 
vorth; that one woman, with seven men, v 
ed themselves on this eee at they 
«ved also two animals and two plants of each 
Pecies, to the amount in the whole of ore mil- a 
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at length retired, and the woman, with one mn, 
descended the mountain, as husband and wite, 
leaving the others where they were. The Hin. 
doos likewise add, in speaking of their god: Vigh- | 
tapes: en at the deluge he metamor. 
Phosed himself into a fish, and conducted the 
vessel Which e ee of the human 
in the northern parts of the world, id, 0 in . 
Edda. The giant, Ymus, having been Killed, 
there flowed from his veins so prodigious à quan- 
tity of blood, that all the people of the earth were 
submerged and destroyed, excepting only Be. 
mer, who saved himself in a vessel with his Wie,! 
Do not these all unequivocally tend to the a | 
thenticating at least the historical part of a de. 
luge? A tradition so strongly, and so univensal 
admitted, could not have taken its rise in imagi- 
nation. Men, in the infancy of society, 1 do not 
endeavour to perpetuate the ee of that 
which never r e e e e 0 
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made, we have more than once t 00 on to 
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= flatter eee Springs some little Know- 


ledge of the external structure, and the antiquity 
of the present superfi 
aquatic crystallization of those tremendous 
tains, by which you are now surrov 

Physically been 
course of our enquines. But besides what ap- 
pears so evidently, though perhaps not to every 


one so convincingly, in Switzerland, and in the 


northern, as well as central parts of Germany, 


where the common roads are made with stone, 


abounding with marine exvie ; recollect the 


coasts, and the face of the adjoining countries 
you passed through in your late tour from Per- 
bignan, at the extremity of the Pyrennees, to 
Narbonne, Montpell | 
Toulon, and so on to the junction of the Mari- 
time Alps near Frejus. These all bear unques- 
tionable testumony 
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: wu mountains; the latter scems to hare beck 
cut away, and dug out by the rains, and by the 
melting of the snow. So evident is chis, flat | 
from the Alps of the Tirole to Nice, there ic not 
one transversal eee 
1 2 feet above the level of the ea ereas 
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In the junction of the secondary with the mi- 
tire, and in the exterior meren of the ry ve, 
ire generally found metals. Marbles, on the 
contrary, are found towards te bases of At 
condary. This distribution, indeed, is able to 
exceptions. ' Granites are sometimes foun f 
near to plains, as at St. — head 40 
Turin; and calcareous ne on n cen- 
tral chain, as the micacesus ale: histy 
which composes the summit of Mount Cenis. 
The Appennines, which: may be convidered oh 
branch of the Alps, commence. zetween 
ani Genoa, and ane surrounded with hills: of 
and, grit, and oi en; in the same man- 
ner, but in less abundance, and in less: volume 
than those of the Alps. These Apennines : 
though in general they are calcareous, and Con- 
«quently of the second class, are yet sometimes 
found to contain masses beg 1 
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55 salt rage are every where to bot traced, an 
which are naturally conjectured to be nothing 
more than residuums from abe N e. 
dual exaporation of the fluid in which 
dissolxed: Linnæus says, If 8 e 
ſossil kingdoms, we shall gee the manner Ma which 
water deposits clay; how it is cr 
sand near the shore; how it wears, down shells 
into chalk, dead plants into vegetable mould, 
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mauld; late; from chalk, flint; from shell and 
earth, marbles; from clay, talc; and, from. its 
ha ene principles, beautiful and pelluciq es · 
But we will not return to a suhject, 0 
ee and minutely dwelt. upon in our fo et 
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amiss to take a glance at that part of the 9˙ 
dom of fossils, which has more pe 
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disseminated. For instance, what numbers . 


by the Roms, and by others! But if en 
d to have been temporary 


where they have been 
to be accounted for; that other. 
are always. equally indige 
should never have been dis 


duties, Bee, have never, that I know d m 
least, very rarely been 


instance, however, ad ina cit- 
may lead us perhaps to a mor 


satisfactory cupluiation of tity anten enn 
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dug out of the bowels of the eee 
the sides of mountains. The Abbé Fortis has 


given the world an interesting account of the | 


lands of Cherso and Osero, and af the fossils, 
which form one continued bed of marble through 
„ „„ and all along the 


chores of Dalmatia. The bones in the solid rock 


of Gibraltar have already been mentioned: 3 


which, by the way, you must not confound with 
the petrified bones found in the Caves, and. 

vaded by a lapidescent mat- 
y cuculating in tho ns. 


which are merely per 
ter which is constant! 
and which covers them wit ira stalz 


Sparry coat: of stone, or, as Kircher 8 it, | 


cortice lapideo. The Abbe Fortis, - however, in 


the progress of his eee ie n 
warranted in concluding, | 5 


ind the Gulphof Naw an hath ah nk new | 


as, Joining issue with him, therefore, which 
do most heartily, may we not be allowed to 
conjecture, that before the Atlantic rushed in 


to fill up the er ormous chasms, caused in this | 


medio terræ, probably by subte Taneous fire, — 


Africa and Europe possibly might have joined? 
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. the Straits of Gibraltar; e have tradition 
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1 that from these deluges, the face of the ancient 
8 world had been changed. Italy and Gn 
: are supposed to have joined. Strabo says, The 
ocean broke down the land which * Joined | 
Africa t to Europe, and had rushed over ancient 

8 5 countries. Diodorus Siculus, and prong 
say the same thing. Why then, when we haue 

5 good physical reason to suppose this partial ca · 
3 eg may we not with equally good phyxcal 
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opinion, the seniority, if there be any, is alway 
on the side of the most elevated country; a nd 
consequently, as South America is evident 


higher than the highest of our Alps that Ame · . 
rica must be ore ancient chan what is called the | 
Old Continent: Moreover, the state of Ame 


rica when discovered, is rather favourable ak 
otherwise to such a conclusion. Sulmich, WhO 


passed forty! yearsof his life in researehes in tun 


country, has calculated; that it contained one 


hundred and fifty in of inhabitants, when 


Columbus first made its sHores. This was more; 


to contain at the same time. Mexico, during 
the reign of the last Montezuma, is said to have 


contained three hundred and fifty thousand in- 
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5 Peruvians were acquainted with astronomy, and 
bad, a calendar} accurately calculated. Their 


| jaw of the bull. The Mexic⸗ 


consisted of three hundred and six ty days: 2 


Mexico and Peru were highly orna 
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equinoxes were ascertained by column 
Hons, on which were marked 


of: the solar revolution. The latitudes of _ 
were likewise understood. At Quito, the gno- 
mons were divided with the nicest muthematical 

; Precision x Condamine was astdnished ta fd, | 

in the wild regions of the river Amazon; 
among a wandering and vnsettled ,pabjilogyes 
tiges of an ancient astronomy. Many of the 
stars of the first order they knew. by name. 


To various constellations they gave the names 
of canimals. The byades, or the head of the 
bull, they denominated -7apiira tayunba, or tie 


84 heir years 


aud months accurately named; 


number, by the way, which at one time ot ano: 


ther, has prevailed among all the nations of the 
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f the sun was not completed in that ume; hey 
added five days to the year: and these, which | 


were properly. interealary, they termed 


numerary, or waste; and as they did not be. | 
long to any month, they were devoted ow : 


to festivity and pastime. . Nay, what is Still 


more extraordinary, their astronomy was 
nected with that weakness, which hath. TY 
where accompanied the human mind, judicial 


astrology. All born in one month, were to be 


rich; all in another, warlike * in A | third, 
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the practices of baptisrm, circumcision, (recently, 5 


as you know, discovered also among certain 
islands in the Pacific ocean), ++ confession,/ pe- 


nitence, and male and female \monastic dedi- 
cation. At the vernal equinox, the sacred fire 


was regularly rekindled at Peru, by means of a 
metallic burning mirror, as it was at Rome in 


the month of Ma reh, by the vestal virgins, and 
as it is now in Italy, on the re · illumination of 5 


the lamps at the commencoment of the spring. 
Many of their instruments were very analogous 
to those of what is called the ancient continent z 
in particular, their ay ue ie arms ; 
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4 10,090, men, and having upwards, 0 of twenty. | 
„od, yicbin, the walls, wich 4 colomal., 

* Katue on the summit of each. In the city. 
„ Tlascala, Cortes says, he could from ag 


eminence count upwards « of four hundred towers, 


yh Acosta measured some of the stones employed | 5 ; 
Ki in the erection of: the fortress of Cusco, 3 ne 
5 found them thirty-eight feet long, eighteen fee feet . 
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aderable wins of palaces; ; of high road 15 and 
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3 with stairs externally to ascend, cut in the 
stone itself, as in those of the pyramids of 


was still of larger dimensions. It was tune bun. 
dred and fifty palms high, and at the base one | 


royal buildings, indeed, found in every province 
of the empire of Peru, demonstrated chem 10 


The temple of the Great Spirit, t 


nected together, as to form one gteat structue, 


th x two Ses five hundred palms; ; 1 at 
Was two hundred palms high, built with stone, : 


Egypt.“ The pytamid dedicated to the sun 
thousand palms. The ruins of sacred and 


have been monuments of a powerful pet 


palace of the Inca and the fortress, were 5 con 


above half a league in circuit. But, what av BY 
weto think of the two great roads from Cusco 4 
to Quito, extending i in an uninterrupted stteich { 
above five hundred leagues ; the one eon, Wl | 
ducted through the interior and mountainous [ 
country; the other through the plains. oß the 0 
| sea coast? The famous military ways, of the \ 
Romans, were not very superior to these In Wl ' 
the most civilized countries, men have ad b 
vanced far in refinement, b efore i it becomes a res c 
gular object of national police to form süch ] 
roads as render intercourse commodious,+ of 0 
what is still more, to have, as the Ainttican f 
Us, t0 | 


nr couriers stationed at proper, inter 
Sone) 


* Carli. f U | 


convey 1 rom one ae empire. = 
to the other: at least chis we know, at Europe 
Mr not . 7 7 7 5 RoW wan ien had the! 
FFC 
| "The Wing * e e Las Casag, in 
his Memoir to» Charles, V. wherein he s0 pathe- 
tically paints the sufferings of the Indians, ae. "i 
the Sanin ae seven „„ 


that mom than twelve ane 6 men; in 4 
ty pete had kalten 2. cerise to the 


fol picture enen king 
fact, is its eimilitade to chat of 
when those tribes 1 ere 


would Fei e South m 5 ot 
worshipped the Devil. They Oi Ic haye for 6 
the same upon rde eee Brahmans 
of the Hindoos. But che fact is, che Americans, 
like the Greeksg/thi? Egyptians, and [other na- 
tions, adored. the God af the universe; but, 
emblematically worshipped him in bis brightes 
image, the sun. * nn | 
OS 1 25 


> 3 * LOT: 
„ PV Casas 1 


ä | LEVTER/i XVII. 


LES PRE aheir divinity. 1 eins 3 | 
mac $ignifies maker of the Mas; By * 


a than mere e of the ol sun, chene 
Aud. planetary system. God, they beld, to be 
 ancom mprebens/ble.; z. but the sun, they: compared 
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aspect, however, of superstition in Mexig 60 


ligh ted in vengeance. 
eiple that inspired thee: votaties- "Rain ts, mo 
tifications, and penances, all rigid, and many 0 
_ them. excruciating, to an extreme degrees, wer 
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deviatingly, followed, the 


| direction: given. to it at the beginning of al 
things, by P achacamac. At first, like ** 

_ thians, they looked upon it *. imprope 
temples to the Divinity. Maneo Ca Pac, 3 
length, the founder of the Aynagty of Incas, in 
troduced | 
and as pig 3 ce. ro 3 o 
that luminary, he too his choice in the divi- 
sion of the lands of the whole empire, re, Th 
+ division Was ade. 
Egypt. The sovereign had the, fitst portion; 
the second was appropriated dee wi 


. 3 * * mY | F 
r to the division made. i 


hp OR, 9 


ptiests; and the third to the- people. 


must be confessed, was gloomy and attroci K 
The divinities were clothed vic. dane os de 


* means Nn they oe ppc th 
wrath 
6 \ Carli, 2 35 8 2 
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their lag phones 3 cen "tk 1 0 
blood, drawn from their own n bodies. e 
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--Pides at this, however th wond FRO that : 
zome of the South Americans, the Peruvians i in = 
particular, had, at one period of their History, 5 
a religion less blended with idolatry, than when 
the Spaniards arrived among them. Their 51 ; 
were their high priests, + as they v were the Hie ET 5 
priests among the Greeks, the Romans, andlaily C 
eren among Christians. Absurdities, ine J, 
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ze attributed to them. But, what 55 3 
or has been free om a »SUurdity 2 © 

s, cc the Sui an ? . 

the Andes had onee risen to pur a nary ac 

they had the folly to adore plants, flo flowers, 
mountains, caverns, beasts, birds, but above at Te 


vrpents; But, were not the! enlighteded, * As 
scientific Egy ptians actuatedd by the zame im- 
becility, or madiess? There is, however, à in?: 
gular barmony and resembl e trace 
between the Americans and certain other 4 
uons ; as for instance, the Peruvians and the 
Chinese; the Mexica ns. and the Egyptians; 8 
the Esquimaux #nd the Samoyedes. By che 
ad of etymology, 77 4 ebener af, 
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nicians, the Carthagi nians; the dene Mas: | 


sageti, the Mauritanians, the Greeks, the Celts, 
all have been found to have à family 'rezm- 


blance. x The American ome, has been found 
to be man; nua, soul; ara, air; Pond, bres 


bi, pious; mannati, mother; tonimeron, unde 


paun, bread. Hingti, is the name of the 
the Peruyian dialeQ,; changti, in that of the 


Chinese. The Mexicans called | the. Supreme 
Being, Tbeut; the Egyptians, Thot; the Greck 
Theos. In the island of Hispaniola, when, the 


Spaniards arrived there, God was called Joanna 
The Hebrews called him Fehovah.+. The ven 
derivation of the word Amazon has son 


peculiarly striking in it. The root is oriental, | 


and signifies brave, strong, courageous. It may 


be said to be purely Hebrew. Amaty' is fie 


quently made use of in the Bible! in hs bene, 


; The heroines * the north. Mo) 


5 vgs same sense was at rpg am 0 azon, vs 


in South Armeen 
The | uns und the Iroquois, adore 
sun, the moon, rivers, and woods. 1 


, ered the souls of che brave to bel n - another 


f 5 doll, 


ho 


world; cod in a „ with every 

thing delightful, to enjoy a life of vninterrupred | 
felicity ; but, that the wicked and the cowardly 
suffered, on the contrary, an eternal want, and 
an everlasting misery. As among the descend · 
ants of the Scythians, however, when a cacique 
of the Hurohs was buried, he had interred with 
him not only his most favourite ornaments, 
jewels, and arms, but, also two of his wives, and 
some of his most faithful and attached domes+ 
tics. The same bloody rites were observed 
on the death of an emperor of Mexico. A cer- 
tain number of his attendants were chosen to 
accompany him to the other world; and those 
unfortunate victims were put to death without 
mercy, and buried in the same tomb.“ Nor 
were the less gloomy Peruvians better actuated 
by feelings of humanity. On the death af the 
lnca Huana Capac, above a: thousand victim 
were doomed to accompany him to the grave. 
be offering of human victims, indeed, they.” 
considered as the oblation the most acceptable 
to the Gods. Every captivo taken in war was 
brought to the temple, and sacrificed with rites 
no less solemn than cruel. © The heart and head 
were the portion consecrated to the Gods; the 
nn by whose prowess che prisoner had been 
b Fs.” = ns 

2 Heres, TT x 


. * : 
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eized; carried off che l d to . "oy 
his friends.” There was ne year in which twenty 
thous: ad victims, at least, were not offered U 99 
"a Mexican divinities; and in some year they | 
atnounted to fifty thousand. The people f 
Jucatan, immolated without distinction, except. 
ing their own imtnelliate offspring. The Peru · 
vians, according to Acosta, sacrificed their own 
children. The Mexicans also sacrificed not on 
the prisoners they made in war, but, in caze df 
need, cheir sons and daughters. - This bloody 
custom was generally in force over the whole 
vast continent of America.. Wo was it . 
Aae neee America? 91 
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The Feindat s system, wich all its WW re | 
lives, was established in South America. The 


Lingdom of Montezuma was divided 1 into acertain 
number of great seignories, most of them de- 
: seending from father to son in perpetual sueces- . 
sion. These chiefs, or tenants in | capite, with 
various ranks and titles, were obliged ahnually to 
pay homage in person to the sovereign, or liege 
lord. Their sons, as hostages, were kept about 
the royal residence. The number of the higher 
order of this nobility is said to have beenthiry, | 
aul thc each had in * territories an hundred 


* 


thousand people. Sul 


r 


Fach province of the empire was taxed a regu- 
| exempt from the general assessment, in conse- 
quence of the personal service they were bound 
to render, when called upon, with their vassals, 


to attend their sovereign in the field.“ Tacitus 


tells us, that Germanicus had the symbols on an 
Egyptian obelisk explained, and that they were 
found to contain the quotas of the tribute to be 
paid by each nation and province; the weights 
of the silver and gold; the number of horses; 
the presents to the temples ; the quantities of 


ivory, &c. &c. and the period for which those 


to: be were 


tributes were to be levied. Nor was this hiero- _ 


glyphical writing, though supposed confined to 8 
Egypt, in every wen unknown to the other 


nations of the world. Egypt was symboli- 


| cally represented by a crocodile ; Athens by 

an owl ; Sybaris by a bull, and so on. A 
crab designed a maritime town; a beetle, tze 
sun; a wolf, Argos; a frog, Tuscany; a vessel, 5 
Paris. In like manner with the ancients f 
Europe, the South Americans preserved their 


lüaor ca fats and I'the rolls of their i 9 by 


Clavigero. Annal. m i, 1 $ 6a, 
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: means man C. dee w And 1 1 0 | 
ing was i rabid 8 to top, as: LEY bw 


tian; and not from top to bottom, as the Chinese. 


Besides historical, and merely political matters, 


many physical, moral, and religious subjects 
were no doubt likewise handed down in this 


| , symbolical manner. The Peruvian ui pos served 


that people, also, for the transmission of their 


| ideas; but the Quipos must Be considered as the 
lowest order of cyphers, known perhaps to every 


one; whereas the symbolical writings of the 


Mexicans were, like those of the Egyptians, er- 4 
clusively confined to the order of priests.+ Tes 


writings, together with the aid of astronomie 


calculations, took in a period of mere than 
$000 years; that is to say, they went to a time 


anterior to the deluge, according to the Vulgate, 


but not according to the Septuagint. Oft these 


the most valuable that remain were published by | 


Purchas. They are divided into three pan. 
The first contains the history of the "Mexican | 
empire, under ten monarchs. The second is 
tribute roll, representing what each "conquered | 
town paid into the royal treasury. The "third | 


is a code of their institutions, domestic, poſit 


cal, 1880 Os IPG ok of . 


* | Claigero 


eyes, and not ideas to the understan 


buy „ rs SS ASS .ASz5S ks 8 
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things; andy of exbibiring, mapes 

nding, norbeing 
unfortunately well comprehended by the first mis 
ionaries, they, conceiving them to be monuments 
of idolatry, which ought to be destroyed, had them 
all committed to the flames. And thus, in conse- 
quence of fanatical zeal, the annals of that part 
of the American world were lost to us for ever. 
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But we are told, the South Americans painted 
their bodies; that they had not the use of 


money; that they were ignorant of that most 
useful of all metals, iron; and that they were 
consequently savages. But, did not the old 
Britons paint their bodies; did not most of the 

old nations of antiquity do the same; and do 


rot many of the modern ones partially persevere 


in the same practice In regard to ignorance, in- 
ferred from the not having the medium of a 
current coin, the Romans were equally liable to 
the opprobrium with the © Mexicans. If nor 
having the use of money necessarily affixes the 
character of barbarity, Rome was barbarous for 
474 years after her foundation; the Numidians 
Were so to the time of Masinissa : the Muscovites 
to the year of Christ, 1440 ; and the Chinese 
even to this hour, excepting a rude base coin 
that is of the smallest possible value, and is in- 


Capable of being used in commercial circulation. 


F 4 „„ 


They h had ou ant, DG of te 


- people 1 in various instances; with their x 


_ jewels, they set en in gold. 
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e in the same 87 


TY wich mac 2 — the 1 Scythian WAY 


co W | 
to a degree of hardness equal to chat of me 
This art the Greeks and Romans also postete 


eto the time of the taking of Consrantinople;* | 


but it is now lost. The general properties, and 


superior excellency of iron itself, were not, if 


we believe the Abbe Barthelemi, generally 


; known until about the days of TOs some ot | 
very more time ne Hi m. 8 


FEARED : 


1 Ty 


All thi is, A een argues 3 
nor affirmatively. But, we are very strong) 
impressed by Clavigero with the ability of thi 


1117 
1 


in design, and their delicacy of finish in stone, 
wood, and other materials, particularly in god 
and silver. They had fine linen, and great va 
riety of cloths. Their emeralds, . other 


was astonished at the patience, and ind : ry with 


- which they must have worked in marble. He 
even 1 wine 2 their i en would hare 


been with difficulry-imitated by che v 


attists of Europe, and even aided by their very 


best steel instruments. The ornaments of the 


doors of the Temple of, the. gun were, according. | 


to Francois Correal, formed inj 
and were sculptured in birds, quadrupeds, 
animals of imaginary being, such 2 phinx, 


&c. and in a most exquisite manner, One great 


problem, indeed, is to be resolved . aum 
| ries,” says Condamine, how these Indians 


could have rounded and polished their emeralds, 


and how they could have pierced them in the 


regular manner, in which they have been found 


in Peru ? But, the vases dug up in South Ame- 


rica are not among the least curious vestiges of 


that people. These vessels have figures desig 
upon them, completely i in the Etruscan taste; 
and are formed of an earth, or composition, 


which, like the old Ettusdan, is now no where to 
be traced. They are exttemely light; are red 


and black, and have sometimes the figures in re: 


lief; and what is most remarkable, have been, 

as the Etruscan, discovered in no other places 

than in -pulabonſs: These people were like- 
d to. drag amuse- 


ments. At Peru they loved 
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5 p arne Clavigers: is enen on \ the thes 
| xrical representations, the poetry, music, dances 
games, and gymnasrics of the Mexicans. The 
separation of professions among the Mexicans 


was likewise a symptom of improvement no len 


remarkable. Arts, in the early ages of society, 


ently master of them all, ro gratify every demi 
of his own limited desires. But, Tefine 


must have made considerable advances, before 
the distinction of professions takes place. Tbe 


functions of the mason, the weaver, the gold 


smith, the painter, and of several other eraſts, 


were carried on by different persons in Mexico. 
Each was regularly instructed in his calling 


Their various productions were brought inn 
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times, Nothing remained more than a feeble | 
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could it; for the air had hot much mort than 


owe half of its ordinary. and: on. % ee 


Gd bloody und ay ae eee 25 che ar- 
teres were not counteracted externally ma nos: 


degree of pressure which they FCNET 
We were, consequently, all in a+ eee 


eee, But hon at which 


quite thong ths level of tht 6ew' but 1 began 
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Heinseimian n al bar barley — 
vithout culture, or without being own, ; in Mus- 
covite Tartary, and that the inhabitants ef Si- 
ra make it? 
deoedy chere. Beſore khese dis cov 
a production df bur ate.” 1 
of the e wail Hor m 18 
belong as naturally/to Seythia, as 2 
to Arabia, and as the spice ot 
The prodigious quantity of hitte; unive 
found in Tartary, is Hkewite vj . Ric 'P 
former population. It is from animal substances 
"oc: IE 7 ger ers 5 
nee yi in hat N 
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017 JI 267 een Wo 


Du 4 e | th end of che Seyler OO 
mrs in Beſt: Why, let me ask, are tere A 
no remains of © the city eee An 

uns of that celebi T 0 hy 
W 0k Iv. 
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7 | P ersia, Asia Minor, 5 and all Europe, have drain 8 
it of its inhabitants. Zingis Cawn, the Turks 


A 


h 5 


| ants, „had ae the whole wr" of: the sf 


of the Xanthus, even in the days of Herodotus. 


But, the true reason why the great stock of the 
Seythians is exhausted is, that China, India, 


of Constantinople and Tamerlane, were the lat 
of the very formidable shoots of that mig ty 


trunk. Are the Carthaginians to be traced, 
_ who lived but the other day? I do not pretend 
to say, that the Calmucks oſ the present hour, 


are the descendants of the most ancient and the 


most enlightened part of mankind; But, though 
we cannot find astronomers and *philosophers | 
among them, their country might nevertheless 


have been the primitive seat of the race of man; 
and it might have given language and arts o 
the rest of the world. Has not Latium done 
the same to every part of Europe, to America, 
and to various parts of Africa and Asia? Yet 
the deer of N ee wasthe's cient | 


or a « being who e can \ read c or write. 1 7, 4 ts 5 01 


: a oF 
- 4 wud *.7 * 


e 
The Gat as fart as we can learn had let 
all resemblance of their origin. Speaking 


these people, Diodorus Siculuy e. 504 Auf 
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[Sytbic! ara magio. pon 2engorcagmnies 
virture-et belli artibus insignis; regiones nina Tor 


uin ge d C 
ys," ad Nilum Aigyptiopern yo 


ad. alteram partem art 
venire : redactisque in poteol atem quæ intermediie; > 
erant gentibus, 4g ad Orientem.Oc 
hum mare; paludemque-Meotideme inhenium pros 
jenderant.”*: At, differentzi but, indeed mts 
periods, the Scythians had POssessο themselves 
of almost every part of Ain And thus in the 
construction of the word: Orientem . Octanumy:! * 
the Chinese is to. be taken as: blended with the 
Indian ocean. Of all the ancient artnies 
of in history tie Scythian ace unquestionablysc. 
the most ancient. May not the immense con * 
quests, if such ate to be historically interpreted 

given by the Heathen mythology-to Bacchus, 1 
prezumed to have been : 


Hindoos, the Chinese, the Japonese, the ers- 
xians; and all the other scyons of this old stem. 
were great and flourishing people, while the 
Greeks: and Romans, y -whose annals: we have 

eircumscribed, „were as eee 
I 5 4 * etre off 


f tl r 1 * ; 
e k grads to 50s en 
4 : * 
v4 3 1 24 4 1 ‚ f 
1 ib. i — «244090 9500116 
: * 
5, os 1 


binn tubjecit. Herlis deins 


ann, H 


SW nad | 


Scythians ? . is 7 A 
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© culation of Bally, the fint of les TR 
3353 years before Christ. Ae 


duration of Bacchus's reign; the commeneetent 
of his reign will be found to be 3665 years bes 


wonderfully to accord with What Justin cas; of 
the splendour; car e and. antig 

the Seythi 
Ns Justin, „looked upon the nation of the S. 


fifty two years, given by ancient historiate the 


fore our #ra. And these dates will be found 


. 
4e \nation. The 'Persians,” 80) 


to be so ble, that they gave this appel. | 
lation te all the Seythians.” Pepe "Sg of 
in universum Sucas appelavers.” The re be 
themselves looked upon the country inhabited 8 
by the Sacas, as the birth- place or « caliph "th Cer 
nation. It comprehended all that part of Tur 66 
tary, which, 1 have above mentioned, 88 XI 
tending from the goth degree of lougitnys the 
the 120th degree; and from the-33th-degree'of Bac 
latitude, to about the 48th he's” Even 80 af 
be ee 1757, the if 1 , after a long BY 
cr ne * ek © contest, us 
| Hist. Nat. lib. ae 31 | * 
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e 


| contest, ao 4 large body of 1 this 
| country, twenty thousand families of whom took + 
helter in the Russian dominions. The Sacas, 
that is, part of the ancient Scythian, were. no- 
males, or shepherds. From them came the 5ym- 
bolical emblem of the or; and from them and 
their elevated plains, came down all the rich tor- 
rents of religion and of laws, which now ferti- 
lze the earth. Their empire was universally 
«ttled, many ages before Abraham, the father of 
the people of God, had made his appearance. 


And hence the Israelites were historically mo- | 


dem, in e to the Scythians. 8 


The 1 of * traditionary 8 
o the Scythians would lead one to doubt of 
their reality, were it not for those of the same 
people, in a later period of history, under the 
denominations of Turks and of Tartars. Zingis 
Cann, in the twelfth. century, established him- 
elf with his Scythians in India and China, in 
the ame manner that, centuries before him, 
Bacchus and Fohi did in the same places. The 
different irruptions of the Tartars have sa strong 
a resemblance to those of the Scythians that the 
istory of the one almost appears to be the his- 


"7 of the other: : and OTE * great the con- 
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70 DHankerville.* „„ 
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5 Tk of the modern a appear! to _ 1 ; 
least equalled, if not to have SU rpassed ther ; 
No dominion ever approached 80 near to ini. ; 

verbal monarchy, as that of Zingjs Caun: and } ; 
yet, incredible as it may seem, it was not = 
nearly two centuries aſter his vast acquisition 
that Marco Paolo,'the noble Venetian, gave-the i 
first idea to o Europe. of oy dominions Ne "Zing b 

Cann. 
5 Greeks Seem to have bal 155 Aube "ih : 
of the Scythians, that we have of the Tartan, q 
TD hey looked upon certain hordes of them to be 
: Barbarians ; 50 do we. | But, tlie arts and . 

ences flourished among others of these Scy- 8 
: thians, when their very rudiments were u- 
known in Europe. Astronomy, andl other 7 
sublime branches of knowledge, were cult. 
vated by the Scythians, when there” was” not 1 p 
man from the Black Sea to the Northern 1 

who could write his name. This people, 3 1 

| : emblem of their common mother, arried in their 4 

flags and ensighs the figure of a terpent, or dns * 
gon. Signa Secythica sunt draconer convenient! lt 
" ongitadint pendentes ex contis. This 8 the mot 
ancient figure and military ensign we know dl Ir 


The Romans borrowed 1 it es wo" a 


and nie the bearers of the standarc I very 
appellation itself.. The Chinese and Japonese 
adored it in like manner. Nor is it a little re- 
markable, that Herodotus should give us the 
clue to this ensign, or armorial bearing, of the 
Chinese, a people with whom he was as little ac- 
quainted, as we were with the people of Otaheite 


fifty years ago. How the people of Israel came 


"oO OD ef $085: hls 5 oY UW 


bylon, whose priests were greatly celebrated, gave 
residence to the ancestors of Abraham. He 
himself was born at Ur in Mesopotamia. From 


derived the W id from him the ee £ 


The «ttc we are whale: pet 


The two next in consideration were, Jupiter, 


whom they regarded as his wife. Besides these, 


their most favourite god seems to have been 


5 A. 


1 of all things, and gave it the name of : 
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by it, it is not very difficult to conjecture. Ba- 
the Mesopotamians, therefore, he might have 


a variety of Gods. Their principal divin it7 
however, was Vesta, whom they called 7. abita, 


whom they called Papeus, and Apia or the earth, 


they worshipped Apollo, the celestial Venus, and 
Neptune, under different designations. But, £ 


Mars, To him they dedicated temples and 
altar. They worshipped fire also, as the 


5&3 


Picket e . eee Ra this... If 

resident Scythians might have had one ten 
of worship; the Nomades, so called 9 [the 
- Naum, 8 have had another. WS. 


6 Pots peſos: 3 the - coed 5 | 
N of Oriental Tartary. At one hunded 
leagues only from Pekin, it has a height equal to 
that of the Pic of Tenerife. In the country of 
the Mongales, the barometer makes it level with | 
the summit of the highest of the Alps. The 
countries which give rie to the Ort and + 
linga, are still higher: Chimborago, of the An- 
des, is not so much above the level of the sea; 
of course, the Ararat of Armenia, the Cau- 
causus, Cordeliers, Alps, all give way to this ex- 
+ travrdinary convexity of this part of Asia. Non, 

does not this afford strong presumption, that 
the Ararat of Armenia, as I have stated i in a for 
mer letter, could not have been the spot on 
which the ark rested, for it is 8 * ressly aid in 
Genesis, That all the high hills: that were 
under the whole heavens were covered; that the 
ark rested in the seventh month, in the seven 
8 teenth aun, on the mountain of Ararat; -4 
. 


. 


» - Clement Alex 17, + 1 7 


VEN 


mountains seen.“ From these passages, it 1 


to be gathered, that Ararat was considered as 


raised far above all the other mountains of 
the globe, its top being ready as a resting place 


for the ark, so many months before the others 
were seen, and that too, while < the waters re- 
turned from the earth continually.” The author. 
of Genesis did not, in fixing the name of the 


mountain or high land, accurately, at the same 
time, fix the country in which it was placed. 


In such an elevated country, then, why may | 
we not suppose astranomy to have been origi» 
nally cultivated ? Bailly gives the 5oth degree 


of latitude to the center of the Scythiac empire. 


And where is the inconsistency of conceiving an 
intelligent, an enlightened, and a wise people, 


placed under the goth degree of north nw: ? 


It has been nearly at that distance from the 
Equator, that the greatest discoverers, at least of 
modern days, have had their existence. London, 
Paris, and Berlin, are nearly in the same latitude. 
Let us then not be too incredulous, much 


ess indifferent about getting acquainted with 
such a people, though they are not now to be 
| T W 
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the waters dec continually until the tenth _ | 
nonth ; and that inthe tenth month, on the first 5 
day of the tenth month, were the tops of the other 
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ret years; wind nee be Wn, 


let us suppose, even a vision of things le der 
else to be found, and Which we may 7 


believe to be the resemblance, at least, i qotit 
—_— true Las of che ancient world,” 


Arbe tels Us, | the Spi 1 pos 1 
dessed themselves of all Asia, prosecuted their 
march towards Egypt ; ; and that the Egyf 


king Psammeticus, in great consternation, pre- 


 sented himself before them, and by bribes, prayen, 


and entreaties, prevailed upon them to returm to 


55 their own country. This was in the wane of 
their empire. In Darius's time, five hundred 


and eight years before Christ, they Possessed, be: 


sides others, those tracts between the Danube 


and the Don, and along the borders of the Black 


Sea. Darius marched against them with an army 


computed. at seven hundred thousand men. 
The conflict was dreadful, but the Scythiam 
were victorious. It is said, indeed, that M- 


thridates, some centuries afterwards, subdued the . 


Scythi ans, who had been invincible until then. 
Yet we know, that Julius Cæsar, imm sdiately 


previous to his assassination, had planned a series - 


Justin. 9 
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VOLTAIRE says, tigers, and not tw 


nomers, have found their way down to us from 
Scythia. Did the Asiatic or European Scy- 
| thia,” says he, © ever pour any thing upon us, 
but barbarous, ferocious hordes, who always de- 


lighted in drenching their hands in the blood of 
their fellow-creatures? Can we seriously sup- 


pose these terrible devastators to have descended 


their mountains with quadrants, astrolabes, and | 
other instruments of science ? *Many Greeks, 
we know, travelled into the east, to pick up the 


knowledge and wisdom of the Brahmans ; but 


who ever saw a Greek in the land of Gog and 


55 Magog on the same errand * ?” This, however, 


with this lively writer's good leave, is begging 
the question. We are not speaking of the Tar. 


tars of to-day ; we are speaking of the Scythians, 


immediately subsequent to the deluge. Would it 


not be as just to conclude, that Greece never had 
an Euclid, a Sophocles, or a Solon, because the 


present Tartars, or Turks, .in that country, have 


neither 8 vers, 2 nor athena 


The Seythin * unc b 
of which any memory —_ ach 
has the opinion been without plausibility, which 


turn, Jupiter, Bacchus, &c: might have b 


3s well as wandering Scythians. The many mi 


om or reap, and only capable of deriving sub- 
jstence from the fruits which the earth naturally 
produced, from the chace, and the milk : 
flesh of their flocks and herds... The truth ins, 
there were Nomades in India, Arabia, and 


ettled communities. Th 
terwards called Numidians, by A 


Bedouins H _ 1 25 


te in *. sciences, were ade 
ood upwards of three hone years ago. 
| Ta 


has been adopted by late mythologists, that Sa- : 


mn * this . mene but deified, after 
je Over -whonr - 

tis had ee n I have said before, we 

ae always to recollect, that there were stationary, 


hons, with which their dominions must have 
armed, could never have been in the state in 
which the Nomades were, when they were first 
made known to the Greeks, ignorant how to 


Africa, as well as in Scythia, but still there were "IS 
Those of Africa were af- 7? 

change of b 

the letters which composed their name, The 
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. Jus. Sagka that atronomy wu 1 
been cultivated anterior to the de For 
bow long must it not have been befor fue 
could have conceived, that this firm chrih ve 
[eng upon, without either support or prop,-ne- 
volves on its own axis in the unboutitled. regions 
2 Vet from this,' to the calculation 
the phænomena of the heavens, perhaps 0 
"oo calculation of the rapidity, of light, ih 
ages must have passed, what efforts of a 
of man must have been concentrated! Before 
the science of the planetary system can be re- 
duced to demonstration, almost every other 
science must be fundamentally understood. If | 
precedeney is to be given to any, it certainlycar- 
not be to astronomy. The distant wonders of 
the heavenly sphere require not only metaphy- 
sical abstraction, but all the aid of mathernaticit | 
calculation. Nor does Sacred Wit itself op- 
pose this opinion. Cain built a town to the eat 
of Eden. Tubal-cain, six hundred years befdrs the 
Ante was versed in the fabrication of copper 
and iron. Jubal was instructed in the natura 
sounds, and in all the complicated arm 
music. Enoch, together with a regular form a 
worship, established sacrifices, and- feasts do the 
. We of ths ood of 1 nature. n welt 
? | 4 . FE © built 


* Lauren. Ancican. 


built a largy Rus Wed erb achte eb 
age, would require all the application of almost 
every art and every science given to man But 
did not Abraham; afterwards; draw his s wordt 
acrifice his son? Eliezer offer to Rebecca his 
yases of gold and silver? and Judah give to 
Thamar his bracelet and his ring? Job speaks 
of mines, and of the manner of working them. 
The Israelites made 4 calf of n EY 


| rendered gold potable. e 15 2 EY, 1115 gp | 
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"The al „ „ of which 
ve know any thing, are those of the Hindoos. 
They are correct for 4893; years; commencir 
3102 years before our æra, and are nearly. of - 
the same date with that given by  Manetho 


to the Egyptians, and by Herodotus. to the 


Phenicians,” The manner; in which thee ic 


servations Were calculated, is Ukewise original, 


and different from that of any other Pao 
grows out of clear and irrefragable data, aided by 

a chain of accurate and anterior observations. 
From this, the parent of all future Planetary 


Sstems, the Chaldeans drew their astrono 


riches ; from the same source flowed all the 
knowledge of the Egyptians. Tbe Greeks, we 
know, learned from a strange people; and hy 
the * we have ye beg enlightened. It is said, 
the 
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ah , eta tar eat _ * 4 


lost, was, © *from what's till remains of it, rich, | 


: however, hays” Frost. F "Vt ak W R 
der kiten Beten , 
fl, 4 ho 

tel 


% * * ithr 
ople, were the inventors * the"astronony, 
pr 12 a Blind routine, they now, ift bine in. 
The Fang Werte Hah 
p atbcotbill, which may be ald to be 


of FR | 


varied, and Correct. The tables 'of Tn alot, 


N. arsipore, and Chtisnabouram, together with * 
those of Siam, demonstral ively "'evince the pro i 
found knowledge” of the early Hi ndoos ih ths 6 
science. In a word, Sas Bally, Nit hel ie _ 
— Science, "variete des merbodes,” ddl, rude” des * Th 
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ame) wo the „ that the Indians, 


bad long applied to the study of ronor 
But the first scientific proof of their great 


icency was given us by De La Louberez. | 


who, on his return n in eee tee I 


brought with him an extract a Siamese 
manuscript, which contained tables and rules for, | 
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calculating the places of the sun and moon: 
The manner in which these tables were con- 
trudted, . rendered the princi 
were founded extremely obscure 
a commentator. as conversant in 


this curious frag 
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_ the epoch of which ans werw to the roth of Math 
149 r. litd set of tables came dom bar 
pore, anti the epoclł of them goes no father! 

dtn; A. . T3096”, The ee and mat eas 
to whom e eee, bye ant 
Brahinar' of Trivalore, a sttiall' towäd 0 the 
Corattiantlel: Coast, about twelve files Wer 
 Negapatath, The epoch of thei tables 5 c 
High antiquity, and” coi ifncid& with tHe! 3 
of the cdebrited- Era of the Calforghan, o 
Colle Jogue, which cominenced;” accotMing U 
the Indliatt account; three thousat he hte 
and two years before the Wai eue üb 
en — bare! en ce 
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the four 5 cets ft tabl bles Y les refer, a are 1 with 
great accuracy: f and that many of the elementa 
of their calculations, expecially for very remote 
gen are verilied by an astoni ur ; coincidence. -_ 
with the tables of the modern. astronomy of . 
Europe, as improyed by t the latest and most nice. W 
dedudtions, from the theor of gravitation, & ,T be. - - 
xccuracy of these results, owever, is less $urpris- „ 
ing, than the justness : and Scientific nature of the - - 
principles, on which the tables, by Which they ; | 
calculate, are constructed; for the method of | 
predicting, eclipses, followed | by the Brabmans, 
of a kind altogether different from any that 
has been faund in the possession of nations in 
the infancy of astronomy. Geometry, as well as 
ithmetic, are here called in to contribu te their 
axistance, The Indians never employ any of > (21 
the grosser computations, that were the pride of 1 
the carly stronomer of Kere, and of . n 
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the more accurate they are found. Fe or those 1 


if rery remote ages. (neariy five thousand years dis. | 
ent from the present) their astronomy is mos ; 

1 accurate ; and the nearer it comes down to our; „„ 
J oun times, the conformity of its results wth „„ 


ours diminishes. From ast ronomy in its most 
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> bo the bn skill, necessary br the con. 
struction of the Indian tables and rules,” it i 
: found to be very considerable; and beside, 
knowledge of elementary geometry, it must have 
required plain and spherical trigonometry, or 
Something equivalent to them, together. with 
certain methods of approximating to the value 
of geometrical magnitudes, which Seem to rise ven 
far above the elements of any of those scienges. * 
Now all this astronomical knowledge, the Brah- 
mans of the e Carnatic say, 18 derived on | 
| north. 4 1 
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M. le Gentil, in 1005 account; Jafoiins Þ us, + that 
the Brahmans, instructed in astronomy; were zap 
posed, by the Hindoos of Trivalore, to have 
come from beyond the Ganges. This, indeed, 
to à people on the coast of Coromandel, may be 
conceived to be from Bengal, or Banaris, the 
great seminary of learning, rather than from-any | 
other place. But besides that Banaris is not so 
very ancient, as is imagined, Le Pere Gau- 
bil acquaints us, the subjects of the Dal 
Lama of Thibet, and tlie people of Napal, 
have: ancient astronomical records. | Tee C ines 
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the planetary system came to them from the 
west, from the side of Sam: rand. 0 But the ſe 
mark of d'Anville is still more conclusive, — 
0 wh he ancient latitudes of Sera Metropolis,“ says 
„ « this day Kantcheou in China ; of Mara- 
a this day Samarcand in Tartary ; ; and of y 
Nagara or Djongalepples this day Nagar in India, 
are accurate, and conformable to our best mo- 
dem observations. Astronomy thus had a con- 
nected chain from Samarcand to China; from 
China to Niagara; from Nagara to Banaris, 
whose latitude was also precisely ascertained 
and from Banaris to the extremity of the ; penin- 
an of Iles. 8 e 5 | FE 
As, al tie Aae we - find thie fig 
ments, not the elements of the science of astro: 
nomy. They evidently have received an inheri- 
tance ; they have become the depositaries z they 
are not the inventors, Why should we not, 
therefore, believe that between the Caspian and 
the Gulph of Persia, and. still farther to the | 
. northward, there existed a people in antiquity, 
who were more renowned, and better instructed, 
than others? In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, in 
America, 18 there not a mat of stronomical | 
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15 the appearance of 3 been as 13 
stranger to the Persians, as Fo ohi, their first en · 
5 | lightener, was to the Chit ese. About two thou 
4 | sand five hundred years f fore Chrst, ve find 
1 Babylon without arts, and without defence, and 

5 that then a class of scientific men came among 

them; a college of priests, called Chaldcans, who 

even in some measure gave their name to the 
country. Does not all this unequivocally pak 
as of wrecks of philosophy; of the subliwest 
truths, though disfigured by. fabulous absol. 
ties; and of the most abstract results, | hou 
without any remnant of first 0 „„ 
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Moreover,! 15. there n not a very strong gun en 
to be drawn from the very language, the gacred | 
and scientific language of the Brahman, the San- 
skreet? This language is unintelligible to the 
Hindoos i in general ; it is totally different from 
their common vernacular tongue. But how ate 
we to conceive it Ponte, that the Sanskreet, 
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country, should have been lost among the un- 
1 or at least 


be found only amongst a certain class of learned 


his first ideas, however subsequent in 
will still remain with him, and in some degree 


last be handed down to lis poterity. But here 


Is a language the richest, the most harmogni 


aud the most expressive in the eee e 


ing in vigour in the midst of a great people, and 

yet unknown to that people. May we not fairly 
conjecture, therefore, that the Sanskreet may be 
to the Hindoos, what the Hebrew, the Greek, 
and the Latin are to us, that is, the language 


of another, and a more ancient people? The 


Sanskreet is not like the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians and Americans, or the Ogham, or my- 


| sterious character, of the Druids. The Samet i 


s a full and a ETA language, 


 bliched, on the clearest inductions, that thedivisions- 


ofthe zodiac into twelve signs must have preceded: 
tie Christian æra, more than four thousand Six. 
hundred 2 and consequently must have existed 
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Fin and Arabic, and even 2 Latin and 
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FEgyptians, the astonishing conf | T u 75 7 gy 
measurement of time, by the little period's & 
seven days, which we call a week, and whit 
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they equally designed after the names of the 
seven planets. But the language is is till p 55 T 15 


ene the won seriking, | id Source | 
of Indian literature,“ remarks Hathed,* * 15 
5 ent of almost eyery dialect, from the Penn 
ulp x to the China sea, is the Sanskr et 


antiquity; which, although at present shut up in 


Solely to the records of their religion, appears to 


word; and traces of i its original extent may il 
dis overed i in almost every district of Aal. 1 
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eue terms, which the mutation of refined 
arts and improved manners might have occasion- | 
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hers, and in the appellaticns of rock” gp * 
would be diecriminated on the immediate An 
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be observed it in the chafgckers on the me 


cignets | of various district of Sag 9 #- 8 


which the) reciprocally reflect uon nM other, 
and the general analogy Wich they All Bear ts 
the same grand prototype,” : afford another oY 


field for curiosity. The coins of Assam, Napadl, | 
Cahmeere, and many other ki ngdoms, * are alf 
tamped - with Sanskreet characters, and modtly : 


contain allusions to the old Sanskreet mythology. 


The same conformity, T have observed, on the | 
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impression of seals from Bootan and Thibet. 


collateral inference may likewise be Gettucel. | 
from the peculiar arrangement of the Sanskreet. | 


alphabet, so very different from that of any other 
quarter of the world. This extraordinary mode 
of combination still exists in the greates St 


part of the east, from the Indus to Pegu, in 
dialects now apparently unconnected, and in 


characters completely dissimilar; whence arises 2 


forcible argument that they are "all derived from 
the same source. Another channel of Speculat 5 
lation presents itself in the names of persons and 


places, of titles and dignities, which are open to 
deneral notice : and 1 in ne to Ty” nt li- 
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D per or of China, themaelves Monch 
= Tete, baye 80 e encou 8 
written with pike ab 3 like the 
Chinese, but with an alphabet of accurate con- 
struction, that in the words of a learned author, 
we are now able to say, the Mantchou is the 
most perfect of the Tartaric tongues, not Except: 
ing the sacred dialect of Thibet or Tangut; and 
as the latter is a Tartaric speech, $0 is the' Sans 
Skreet, or ancient language of Hindostan, * 
1 The Thibitan dialect, says he, 6e 18 cele- 
rated, as comprising the sacred books of 
Boudh, or Beddha, founder of Sabeism; the San- | 
rect presents those of Brahma, who only altered 
the dogmas, and appropriated to himself the 
| ideas of the former: in à word, Brahma was only 
a Sabean heretic, and posterior to Beddha, whox 
sacred impostures may be regarded as the most 
ancient of all those which now's exercise hu- 
man credulity. From this same Beddha came 
the Fo of the Chinese, and the Woden and the 
Thar: of the wo Between the hangs of 
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convincing on the subject. M. Freret also, who | 


Was equally v well informed i in every branch of eru- 
dition, admires the striking affinity between the 1 
Mucke and the: ancient Arabic and FChaldaic. 7 
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It is unnecexary to enter in a very minus 
manner into the Sanskreet literature, which bath 


been made known to us. You have Seen the 


Mahabarat, an epic poem, in high admiration | 
among the Hindoos. This work was composed 
about three thousand years before the Christian 
era; or five hundred years, or more, before 

Moses was born. The short episode from it, in- 


titled Baghvat Geeta, is elegantly; translated by a 


great oriental scholar. * To the same translator 
we are indebted for Heeto-Pades, or Amicable 


Istrudtion, f in a series of connected fables, i inter- . 
persed with moral, prudential, and political 
maxims, This work has been translated into 


every language poken i in the east. It very early 
even found its way into Europe, and am 


us has been circulated at different periods, with 5 


additions and alterations, under We names of 
| 1 Pilpay 
1. Commentaria Acadeniz Petropolitans, tom, i. 
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last ;publicati of consequence 3 
la, a dramatic poem, written about a cen. 


What the Feyptian p W 8 5 1of * the Gras, 
th that they were but children in antiquity, a 

with equal propriety be said of the Egyptia 
themselyes, and. other ancient nations, in n 
to sciences and arts. These, they falselycagcnb- 


| ed to the iyention of chimerical b heath 
posterior to the deluge. Wheres 
| wiitingsinform us, that before that e POC 
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had discovered to mankind the att of ling and 
cultivating. the ground ofs 7 
flax, and weaving them into stufß and- ik 
of forging and polishing iron and. brass, anf 


and convenient for life and societye We keam 
from. the same Scriptures, that soon after the de: 


* luge, human industry had made several dixcoverie 


worthy of admiratiop; such as, the art of:spinning 
gold thread, and of interweaving it with stuft; 


that of Heating gold, and with light thin leaves 
of it, to gild wood and other materials g the 
$eeret of TOTP metals ; a8 bene 


gold; 
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gold, and of pkg 9 05 3 | cara | 
them, in imitation of nature, and all sorts f 


vessels and utensils, either for ornament or use; 


the art of painting, and carving upon word; 
stone, and marble; and to name no more, that 


of dying silks and cloths, and giving 4 them) the 


most en bean e colours. . 
= k = N 5 4 5 N 158 


The a station, We to man by bis 
Creator, was on this earth, then probably in 
the mild and fertile regions the east. The. 


wisdom of the east was always celebrated. It 


was in Asia that men first settled after the de- 5 
luge, This was the post- diluvian cradle of the EE 
arts and sciences, the remembrance of Which | 
has been preserved by tradition. Remains | 
are discovered, in the bowels of the earth; ofanis _ 
mals that no longer exist; and rude weapons, T5 


istruments, and ornaments, are often traced; 


but never accounted for by the antiquary. But 
can it be affirmed, that no monuments are found, 
either on the surface, or in the caverns of the 


earth, of enlightened and refined nations, with. 
whose history we are unacquainted ? If all the 
monuments and memorials of the Romans had 
perished, would not the discovery of tlie Hef. 


culaneum have proved the existence of a great 


and a ciyilized 8 An are e there 1 ho o Sim 
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ofi ingenuity. and art, that v we can re Tr t. i 
ginal 8 Ae . we, 2 1 cor 
We Babe e. every OW chat 1 . 4 
rived to us Kann the east. Omais bum the 
ab orientalibus defluxit, Historians affirm, that Fer 
| Democritus received the doctrine which bei in- * 
troduced into Greece from the philosophers. of Wl 1 
India, Ethiopia, and Egypt, as well as from WW. .. 
the Magi and Chaldeans, into whose countries | 8 
he travelled to enquire into their learning, ba 
Strabo informs us, that, i in India, philogophen 10 
were looked upon with the „Sreatest esteem, The 
Diodorus Siculus says the same. Megasthenes As: 
expressly assures us, that all the doctrines of eng 
physics were cultivated by the Brahmans of In- bon 
dia, previous to their introduction into Greece, Ai 
And Megasthenes was contemporaty . with of | 
Alexander, one of his most enlightened officers, eil 
and a long time after his death, resident as am. Elep 
bassador at Patna or Palliputra, the Palliborhra e 5 
of the Greeks. Philosophy flouriched i in the Hin 
east, much antecedent to its appearance in 
Greece. How many arts dependant on chy- 
mical processes were universally practised there, 1 


although unknown in Greece,” and * 
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parts of Eur * 1 der ch Wl books which, 
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The Egypt Sethe are represth resented 65 5 
the most learned of the prophets, as founding 
their claim to Knowledge on their eastern de- 

went, and thereby admitting the superiority of _ 
their oriental masters. J am a son of the wise, 

1 50n of the kings of the east, * for so the 
word hitherto translated ancient, as it has often 
been observed, should be rendered. Odelisks 
and pyramids are, moteover, eastern 5 + 4,0 
The symbols on the Egyptian ones lead to an, | - 
Asiatic' origin. The hooded snake, whit ieh is uy” (| Sr, 
engraved on the obelisk of Ramases, now . 
Rome, is a reptile not found in any part of. 
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of chat people, by whom. it was named Alt 
Atria. Stephanus Byzantinus $ays, Ty 
* Mugege,. ut Azz, nar erat, Kot 
eee Tivog INAOY Acre. Hence it is ld by 
Diodorus Siculus, that Osiris was an Indian by 
extraction. Ocz ide IvBov et To, ye, beraus 


|  Paschale + « Ar the time when the tower of 
Babel was erefted, a certain person made h 
* in the world, who was ( 


for his skill in astronomy. He fitst 


People in the world, were the most knowing 


sciences in the east. The a 


mentioned, | in some manner 1 ring the l 


n e eee, | 


the Cuthite religion came from the T 
There i is a remarkable passage in the Chronic 


ian. He was famed for his wisdom, 1 


schemes of che heavens, and anstructed the Indi 
in that science.“ Milus, the Egyptian, ell 
Apollonius Tyanæus, that the Indi, of all the 
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al 1 5 the happy invention * | 
giving a different value to n figure, according 
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ud of any given, extent ;- and arithmetic js. the 
wor perfect, of all che Sciences. The Arabians, 
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time confines to science. By degrees, en 


| bersome method of computation by lettersy/an = 
the Indian arithmetic came into general /ux 


least the transmission, is less observed, nila 
| en me it merits. _ 2103 gy e 


ow to — what motives ee en 
man to action, and to prescribe lemi * 
| conduct of life, as it is above all others 
interesting, seems to have deeply engage 


| with regard to these points, were vations! and 


and tenets oft vinmetricaldy 0 


mew Adis, Ne the use ot ee, 


men of business relinquished the former 


throughout Europe. * It is now 80 familia 
and simple, chat the ingenuity of the ms 
whom we are indebted for the invention, 
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attention of the Brahmans. Their sentiments 
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founded on principles the most generous and 


dixcovering. Man, they taught, was formed, not 


| he is a member, the good of mankind, are his 
ultimate and highest objects. In chusing what 


may follow his actions, are not in his on power; 
and whether they be prosperous or adverse, as long 
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which induced him to act, he can enjoy that ap- 


fortune, or the opinions of other men. * = Man,“ 


Every man is involuntarily urged to act by those 


He who restraineth his active faculties, and 
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9 bad established a 5ystem of ns, 
dignified, which unassisted reason is capable of - 
for speculation or indolence, but for action. He 


is born, not for himself alone, but for his fellow- 
men. The happiness of the society of which 


to prefer, or what to reject, the justice and pro- 
priety of his choice, are the only considerations 
to which he should attend. The events which 


as he is satisfied with the purity of the motives 


probation of his own mind, which constitutes 
genuine happiness, independent of the power of 


vs the Mahabarat writer, many centuries before 
Moses, © enjoyeth not freedom from action. 


principles which are inherent in his nature. 


steh down with his mind atentive to the ob- 
kits of his senses, may be called one of an 
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. about che issue. Let the : ra bel in | 


| the deed, and not in the event. Be not one, 
whose motive for action is the hope of reward 
Let, not thy life be spent in inaction. Jep 


upon application ; 1 perform thy duty; oy abanda | 


all thought of the consequence, and make the 
event equal, whether it terminate in good or 
in evil, Seek an asylum then in wisdom: aloe; 
for the miserable and unhappy are so on account 


of the event of things. Men who. re endowed 


with true wisdom, are unmindful of gg 


evil in this world. Study then to obtain thi 


application of thy understanding, for such appli 
cation in business is a precious art. We men, 
who have abandoned all thought of the fruit 
which is produced from their actions, ate freel 
from the chains of birth, and 890 10 3th 5 10 
eternal ee „ 10 8 
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ative eee ee formed only 


for men of the most vię 
as the rule of c 


than for the elevation of their minds.“ But 


aight not this also have. found. its way across 


that ridge of mountains, which, under various 
denominations, forms the stony girdle which en- 


circles Asia, and constitutes the northern barrier 
Shaw, in three distant ages, found the same route 
into India, why might not the sciences and philo- 


Sophy have done the same, if they had once an 
existence amongst an anterior people? Egypt, 
in her commerce, transmitted the seeds of these 
divine plants, and aner to Grecian and 


Roman inheritance. But is it not curious that, . 
though so early know by the name of Indi, the 
word Hindoo itself does not belong to the San: 
&kreet language? a eee eee e eke 
e ee In | 
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the diffusion of knowledge tham all the rest put 


together ; military ambition, the: png font a 
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DI duct to a rice of people, Sis: 
eminent for the gentleness of their disposition, 
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A or the rage of conquest, Was 1 5 
| probably the carliest motive for visiting foreig 
| countries 3 and nations, separated by mountains 
and seas, were first brought together 1 in order to 
cut each other's throats. - The ancient 
were the inventors or improvers of ME 
and traced with the sword the map of the world. 
Diodorus Siculus says, in the ancient books of 
the Brachmans, which, even in his days, had no 
longer existence, it was recorded, that the rite 
and ceremonials of religion, civil laws, and po- 
litical institutions, were carried into India by 
Bacchus, and that for these benefits he had 
been ranked among the Gods. Nom, might not 
the Bacchus of the ancients be Pu Brahma of 
| the moderns? Megasthenes, who made re- 
searches into the history of the a was con · 
vinced of the identity of Bacchus, as the legi- 
lator of India. Eratosthenes, indeed, taking Bac- 
chus as given in the mythology of the Greeks, 
was very naturally led to look upon him a5 an 
imaginary being. And hence the observation of 
Strabo may. be easily accounted for, that though 
the exploits of Hercules and Bacchus have ob- 
tained credit with Megasthenes and a few others, 
838 and most other writers have con- 
8 vas fabulous and n 
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uma in India dee — tld „Christin 
at flir bündred and Robb years; 
the period at which the reign of Bacchus finished, 
which lasted fifty two years, was anterior to Wau = 
death of Moses more than two thousand' years. 
The Vedams, or texts of scripture, were publiched 
by Brahma, together with the Shasters, or com- 
mentaries, about six hundred years afterwar | 
The epoch of Bacchus, we gather from Diodorus 
Siculus, who says, that he reigned over all India 
fifty- two years, and died at an extreme old age. 
Many of the aneient author assure us, that 
Bromios was the name of Bacehus. © The Beopuog 
of the Greeks, the Bromius of the Latins, and 
the Brahma of India, were all one and the same 
person. Brumatia' autem a Brumo dicebantur : | | | 
quo nomine Romani Bacechum appellubunt. These 
Brumalian festivals, celebrated at Rome in * | 
nour of Bacchus, about the month of Decem- 
ber, were instituted with the foundation of the 
city, by Romulus. The Dionysia were the fes- 
tivals in honour of Bacchus, among the Greeks. 
Their form and solemnity were first introduced 
into Greece from Egypt. They were the same 
s those celebrated by the Egyptians in honour 
c bis. The years were numbered by — : 
nn At first they were celebrated with 
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le B usual to bring a vessel of 'w 
re with a vine branch, after v which fol | 


daa allled Terms, from tdeic nog 
served every three years, were said to have been 
instituted by Bacchus himself, in commemdia- 
tion of his Indian expedition, in which be ger 


12 virgins carried serpents i in their ebe, 
pPiriests put serpents in their hair. r 
5 a are l e me! Bvobel 
8 — tat — 

a _—_ life, and instructed them in arts, Sti- 
ences, and agriculture z moreover, that he gave 
them their most ancient mene, 
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8 
human mind. The east, of courge; gaye birth 
to-the greater part of those opinions which have 
since extended their influence over the test of 
the wok Religion, from which men expe 
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by attending to the spirit of all those vj tems that 
have hitherto been promulgated the- amazing, 
ficient * ve bad! no o other evidence that! 
they have but one common | 
d anicaterbyr bn anne aeiit mod — 
ame tendency: the principles, the dogmas, and 
a that constitute them, are all the 
W we compare them together, we shall 
d nxinged, that they are almost all re. 5 

ducible Mes one, and that their differences pro - 
ceed from causes, that are merely local and ex- F 
rneous, , The Scandinavian invoked the ter- 
üble giant of the frost, while. the inhabitant 
of the Tropic prostrated himself before tue 
burning star of day: and yet Odin, the famous 
legislator, who forr d a nation of heroes under + 
the ice of the Pole, issued from the same regions 
where, a few ages before, the Persians had adapted 
the system of the Magi where, in modern times, 
« 5mple camel: drixer xi kindled ay of - 

> the word. - the _ tituti ra; Odin. 
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hibits man unhappy, and Sroaning under the 
effects of divine vengeance ; and again it rep. 


tranquility of nature. The object of all is, to 
Punishes guilt, and offers a recompence to virtue; 
to purify the manners, and to unfold the system 
regions of the world, celestial, terrestrial, and in- 
gions, which they call Lok. Thus there is the 
tree-Lok, or region of mothers. But there is no 
these are obliged to renew their youth in this 
or the mansion below, they seem to suppose to 


be but for temporary punishme 
Place in the bowels of _ earth. 
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sents him as restored to himself, and enjoying the 


inculcate” the doctrine of a Providence, Which 


of universal nature, or of the origin and arrange- 
ment of the universe. The Hindoos hold three 


fernal. Heaven they divide into different re- 
Peetree- Lok, or region of fathers; and the Mi. 


region allotted for old maids and bachelors : 


world, and to try their luck once more. "Hell, 


_ and this they 
Phe earth i. 
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and N as 1851 as of hatin They ole 

alyation to be an union with the universal spirit 
of God, and a final exemption from mortal 
birth. Although the attributes of destruction 


more particularly belong to Seeva, yet it is com- 


mon to allow the same power to each of the three 
persons of the Hindoo Trinity, Brahma, Veesh-_ 
noo (or Narayena) and Seeva, seeing they mean 


but one God, Brahm, or Brahma. Deendeema 
is a small drum, which it is supposed Seeva, the 


destroying angel, will sound on the last 1975 
when all Fg. Shall be IE) 


s W 0 and 8 are 1 


edly only emblems of the power, the goodness, 
and justice of the Supreme Being, and are some-' , ,_ 


times called the three united in one. In the dia- 5 
logues between Krishna and ' Aroon, Krishna 
« ] am the mystic figure O M; which 
mystic figure, or word, is said to signify the 
Deity, and to be composed of Sanskreet roots, 
or letters, the first of which stands for Creator; 
the second Preserver; and the third Destroyer. 
This word is forbidden to be pronounced ren 
with extreme reverence. = ee TE Ran EP 
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Egypt for her aumen triplex, triangle, or -ON, 
but we might even go to South America, for 


Plato was born. * The Hindoo account of 


their principal Divinity, and at times, indeed, 


commentary of the Vedams. ** The angels of 
D prostrated themselves „ and humbly required to 
know who and whence he was?” Ruder 
_plied, If there had existed any one befar 


perison: but, I was, am, and shall be fc gyer- 
more. There is none other I can resemble. to 


in the Ar and 1 in the Walk, W and belon, 
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reren kur. 


be aid; the Chattleans: bd 400 * 
finciples. The ancient Persians had their fl. 


| nity of Mithra. The Japonese have their Triple 155 


Divinity. In short, we might not only turn to 


the thtee Hypostases, or petsons in the Divine 
Essence. The Trinity, however, of the Hin- 
dos is clearly ascertained to have been known 
to that people fifteen Hundred years before 


Ruder, which was also an appel lation given to 


to all the three, is remarkable and sublime. It 
is taken from the Atherbun-· ede, a part of the 


heaven being assembled before Ruder, they 


me, I would describe myself to you; by com- 


myself. In me is the essence of all hidden and 
of all disclosed things. I am the first cause, 
All chings that exist in the east and in the west, 
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ure of me. ene 8 1 
1 three visible fires, and the fire of the 

I am the most ancient. A 
5 8 My attributes are transcendent. + 


am the truth. Tam the spirit of the creation. 


I am the Creator himself. I am Almighty. 1 


am all purity. Iam the light, and it is there 
fore that I exist, to the end that he who knows 
me may know all angels, all sacred texts, and 


all their ordinances. He will know the Vede * 


and from them he will learn the duties of this. 
life ; he will understand the truth, and his ac- 
tions will be virtuous ; and to those who prac- 
tie virtue, I will give abundance and tranqui- 
lity.” Having uttered these words, Ruder ab. 
zorbed birne in ny own Prop A | 
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This extract from 52 Vedes, in Sanskre fo. 
was translated by Dara Shekoo, the son of Shaw, 
Jchan, emperor of Hindostan. He likeyise. 
translated a hymn. addressed to Ruder, taken 
from the Fudger Vede, which hymn is, word for, 
word almost, the same with that of „Orpheus 
addressed to Jupiter, 4  Tewr0g er Zeus 
berog aN 060 u It is only substi- 
tuting the name 4 Re for that of Jupiter, 
and they wall be found one and the zame thing. a 
This identity i is no little proof of the Hindoos 
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are loth to consider the Hindoo Trinity as any 


more pure and enlightened doctrine. Their op. 
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to Platonis:n, and so on to Oriental deduCtion 
To which ever side we turn, the question is 


never injure any cause that has truth for its 

foundation, nor bring real prejudice to any re- 
ligion that hath God for its author. In every 
Philosophical disquisition, no good reason can 
be assigned, why a man should not, in the plaines 
and most perspicuous manner, state what appears 


who is only engaged in the search of truth. as 


like them they are represented under different 
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from one common source. */ Apres 
t opt benevolent minded Christians, "indeed, 


'thing better than a stolen combination from 1 


ponents again refer eventhe Christian Trinity tel 
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really immaterial. Truth, in examination, can 


to him to be matter of fact. Why should he, 


sume the appearance of ambiguity or doubt, 
| hos 


which only those who wish t to | misleat 
nw e e, 
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The Hindoos, beside their "Trim datos in- 
ferior and tutelary Deities, like the Greeks. And 


forms, and with symbols expressing their diffe- 
rent at qualities and attributes. ne is 5 
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in 8 et the v * Js: On 
. head: is. ee your 15 ane with 
four hands; in one he holds a sceptre; in ano- 
ther the Vedes; in a third, a ring or circle, as 

of et 6 urth is empty, 
beirg ready to protect his works. Near his 
image is the bird called Flamingo, on which 
be is supposed to perform his journies. His 
Goddess, neee is the patroness of imagi- 
nation and invention, of harmony and eloquence. 
She is usually represented with a musical instru- 
ment in her hand. Veeshnoo is generally wor- 
shipped under the form of a human figure, 
having a circle of heads, and four hands, as. 
emblems of an all · seeing and all-provident Being. 
deeva is represented under different human 
forms, and has a variety of names. Facing his 
image, is that of an ox in a suppliant posture, | 
his favourite animal. One of the names of 
his Goddess is Kaly, from Kala, time. Va- 
roona is the God of the seas and waters, and 
is sometimes represented as riding on a cro- 
codile. Vayoo is the God of the winds, and 
rides on an antelope, with a sabre in his right 
band. Agne e is the God of fire; has four 
hands, and rides on a ram. The earth is perso- 
nfied by the Goddess Vasoodha, who, in a verse 
of the Hectopades, is called Soerabhy, or the 
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riches, and is represented as a than fidhg w 
a white horse. Dhan-wantary 4s the God of 
medicine. Yam Rajah, or Parham Raſah, "eas 

to hold the same office with the Hindoos, that of 
Pluto and Minos held with che Grat 32 be i | 
regions; het 555 4 pe 11 n 

Ties. on a re. ann ets mw nine 4 
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te the wo RAN attracting Power; chat he i 
married to Affection, and that his hosom friend 
vas the Spring. His bow is represented to be 
of sugar- cane or... lowers, the string to be of 
bees, and his five. arrows to be ach pointed. 
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vent their thoughts froth Wandering. e The 
Puindirs, he traiiclars#' che: cage ot Gels 
1 = | Jaws, declare it Was the Su 1 tb ; Being, who 

> by his power fortned all creatures of the ali 
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ments of these mummi 
and coloured glass, have often been found. „ 

all Scythiac countries, the tumuli have been seen 

to contain the same thing: But, the mummies = 

50 adorned, are at least 4000 years old. The 

art of making glass, indeed, seems certainly ta 

have been lost for some time; and char ch 

Romans were not cari acquainted with it. Vetz 

Pliny himself, in à sort of contradiction to his 

first assertion, Mentions" a physician who! was 

put to death about the time of Tiberius, fr 

rendering glass maileable;"' He even tells us f 

a grand theatrical exhibition, given by Marcus 

Scaurus, during his ædileship, fifty- eight years 

before Christ; and that the front of tlie stage 

was of three stories; the first of marble, the 

second of glass, and the third of wood. But, 

in regard to the mal leability of glass, 50 gravely 

related by Pliny, we have * to recollect, 

that no metallic substance can become trans- 

parent until it has passed into a state of calx or a 
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The nitre took fire, and impregnating itself with 
the sand, it formed small currents of transparent 
liquid, which congealing, gave the first idea of 
glass. This was about a thousand years before 
the birth of Christ. "The grains of variousy p 
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passage o wad the ways of Light; through diaphas ü 
nous substances, such a glass, cc. This 

writer is, indeed, posterior to Prolemy, whom 
he cites. “ But, Aristophanes, and Aristotle, | 
both speak Sr uchi asses. Le Comte de 


Caylus leans tö the belief, that telescopes v 


known to the anvients: and his feason is this 
Strabo, in treating of the magnitude 'of cerai | 
of the stars, says, e yapours have the safe ef. 
es have; they increase in appears : 
ance the magnitude of objects N We are told 
also, of long tubes made use of by Hipparchiis; | 
and of similar long tubes in ages of the m 
profound antiquity of the Chinese. + But, there 
is still a more unexceę ionable evidence. Not Ez 
far from the age of Strabo, Pompeia and Her- 
culaneum were destroyed. In the rüins of 
these cities, some magnifying. glasses in perfect ; 
preservation have been found, which are to be 
zeen in the cabinet of the king of Naples. Se- 
neca speaks of spherical glasses, which GEE 
served artists as microscopes. An ancient ma 
nuscript of Ptolemy represented an astronomer 
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Wo machines used by Archimedes were metillie, 
and concave, and had their focus by refeckion; 
for that the ancients were unaequainted with 
the refracted foci of convex glasses. This 
can neither deny nor affitm. But, in the Clow 
of Aristophanes, we know: Strepsiacles tells 86+ 
crates of an expedient he had to pay his deb, 
which was by means of a round transpaten 
stone or glass, used in lighting of + fixesy by 
th ; Lil which he intended to melt the bond, which in 
mae. oee days was written upon wax. Non the 
_ glass or stone here used to ag Mas: u, acc 
not be, says De la Hire, concave, since 8 f 
fleted focus, coming from belom 1 wards, 
would have been very inadequate to the pur: 
pose: and the old scholiast of Aristophanes 
an confirms the opinion. And, indeed, both HN 
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little to out Hindoo disquisition . The aides 5 
rations, I find; possessed the art of making 
1rifications 3 but I have neither positive Lions. 
of assurance, nor even the smallest gleam for 
conjecture, that the Hindoos ever used glasses 
for their astronomical observations. The pre- 
cursors, indeed, of the Hindoos, might have bad : 
duch a knowledge ; for ignorance" at one 
does not infallibly infer ignorance at another. 
And it is wn b ee deere 1 
could have discos without 
glasses, that the eee, is chk union 2 | 
light of innumerable stars, imperceptible to 
the human eye; or that the satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn should have been known to them, 
while it was not until 1609 they were disco-- 
vered by us moderns. Much less have I any 
proof that they had an acquaintance with the 
polarity of the needle. Many learned authors 
aye asserted, indeed; that the Phœnicians had 
We u use of the needle : _ _ it is mentioned 
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a CALL the” kiwwwledgy: ic 
merly had of the ancient world, came from 

writings of the Gre Ks, or from the Romatis; 

vho copied from chem. These people beqeathed 


materials ; bur, | re 1 Soc un 'of UP Has ” 


__ andy — -In the st Send ts 
of the nations of the earth, we find only some 
circumscribed Portions, the history of whic 
has been deemed essential to hand down to ps 
terity. But, because pride oocasioned silence, 
are we to take selfish tacit for 4 proek 
that there were no other celebrated people, than 
those whom the ne and Romans thought 
proper to take of? How analogicallyß 
might we —— of similar i ignorance, 
vere we to make deductions from similar pre- 
mises! The Persians, who were an older, and 
at one period as flourishing a nation as either tho 
Greek or the Ong say nothing in their his- 
tory of the other considerable empires of the 
earth. The Hindves who were a civilized, a 
vol. 17 . "RR. 
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_ commercial, and a aches: nation, long Defore 

1 | the days of the legislator of the Jews, 10 are 
| ij - silent in their annals on the subject of all other, 
1 The same may be said of the Chinese. Now, 

if a Persian, an Hindoo, or a Chinese, were only 

a very few years ago to have been asked, who 

were the inhabitants of the various parts the 

globe? his answer would have been, He u 
really ignorant, but he understood it was stock 

uith a few straggling, wild, and unculti 

$avages, Was not this precisely the care with 

the Greeks? They in general disdained the 
study of any other language than their in 

Absorbed in their own vanity, gelf-compl 

. led them to brand all foreigners with the epithet 

 barbariau; and nothing is so eertain, as that ab- 

Ks — — 


| | lean ac} tet 
adamant,” that the most polished nations d 
antiquity thought of eee even the m 
ture and powers of man. The Asjatics had 
„ arisen to the zenith of zcience; befor> e 
had learned their alphabet. In the more early 
ages of the warld, while de Fore WNORR 
fforde emen 
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tribes, the ables Asia were lady col. 
le&ted into populous cities, and reduced under ex- 
acre ects (UNREST WE AP nt .. 
incient chr nologist, quoted 

by veleius Naarseu ist zbseryes; that the As- 
Mrans, the Medes, che Benin, and the Ma- 
cedonians, reigned over Asia, one thousand nine 
hundred and ninety- five years, from the acces+ 
aon of Ninus to the defeat of Antiochus by the = 
Romans. As the latter of these great events | 
happened one hundred and eighty-nine years 
before Christ, the Barner may be placed two 
fe he ame rr The astronomical obger-/ 

ons, found at een wy" MO _ 
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At the moment | nie” ine Greeks prided 
themselves as being the only gon PEEING 
earth, Solomon reigned in Palestine; Confutsee” 
gave morality and good government 4 Wat 4 
femia exhibited every mark of culture and cis _ - 
ilization ; Hindostan was infinitely. more en- 
lghtened than gt is at this day; Egypt groaned 
under its vast antiquity 3 Phœnicia and Car · is 
tage spread themselves round the known 
85 even Romulus, "wy his band SEO 


hs Cn art. of our modern | 
writers, of all the academical seminaries.of Eu- 
rope, when they are employed in such reseas 
as the antiquities of nations, xest.contented-with 
only what is delivered by the Greek. and Latin 
authors ?*. The answer is obvious. \Theedu- 
cation of the youth, of all classes, throyghou 
Europe, consists in the study of the Gee aud 
0 Latin classics; . and Whel they come to the 
higher links of this chain of learning, and ae 
well versed in these two languages, dhe ne lu 
. presents itself; and their kanne | es aud 
lucubrations soar NO higher. 1 5 e 
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It i is very certain, that by leniting one 
to the Greek and Latin languages, we acquire a 
Wen dene of thas people : but, K 


\ renounce. all acquaintance with ata And 
| why persevere in this predilection? , The 9. 
ranny of the schools na langes, exists. 1 5 


4 implicit a submission to the Roman letter, 
ever our forefathers were to the Roman WO. 
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t us, however, at the same ant ine 
acknowledge, that bbadit not been for the pre- 
gervation of these languages, the western n 

might still have been involved in darkness. It 
was necessary to have had occasion for receiving 
the Greek language and learning, which was con- | 
reyed to us after the sacking of Constantinople; 
for had it not been for this, fable and een 

W have l eee — ane 5 NE 
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hits ated Umits it is ———— i 
has given birth to some of the greatest monar- 
chies of the world. It anciently was divided 
into many different empires, provinces, and 
states, of which, among the most conspicuous, 
were the Assyrian and the Persian. The Assy- 
tan monarchy, according to Eusebius, lasted 
| one thousand two hundred and forty years; and | 
according to Justin, one thousand three hundred 
years, down to the year of the world four thou- 
and three hundred and eighty. The empire of 
Persia existed two hundred and thirty-two. years, 
till the death of Darius, whom Alexander con- 
quered. The empire of the Medes lasted two 
hundred and fifty-nine years, according to Euse- 
bius, till the reign of Astyages, who was con- 
quered by Cyrus the Great, who transferred the 
power from the Medes, and founded the Persian 
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the Dude, was under tlie anhin of A — 
thians. We know that the division of t, dalle 


Asia Minor, was tributary to the Scythians, 
upwards of one thouzand. "wy hundred: yea 
Much obscurity, indeed, ha | 
of such early times. Bot tis we 


Seripture, that Babylon was built by Nitrod, 


Belus, or Baal, two thousand two hundred and 
four years before the birth of Christ, that is, one 


hundred and forty-four years aften the delvge. 


And we have it confirmed by the authority d 
Callisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander's _ | 


Who wrote to Aristotle, that the 


reckoned themselves to be at least of . 
sand nine hundred and thfee years standing; 
which made their origin reach back to the yeat 


of the world one thousand seven hundred 100 


seventy-one, or one hundred and fifteen he 
after the deluge.* Nimrod was the 80 d 


Chus, grandson of e and * 
wa Hemel e 


All writers aden to Nb or „ Bbjlon, . 


most remote antiquity, and the most unfivalled 


magnificence. In this city stood the Wonder 


ee een ho un, ac | 


| 2 Potphyry. 


bes W and de 
furlongs, or Wee we every side, eom- 
passed first by a and deep ditch, and 
then with a wall fifty: diate e two hun: 
dred cubits high. Their silks, tapestries, em- 
broideries, were univergally celebrated. The 
Greeks, who were eager to be esteemed the au- 


thors and inventors of all arts and sciences, could 


yet never absolutely deny the Babylonians the 
honour of having laid the foundations of astro- | 
nomy. The advantageous situation of Babylon, 
which was that of a wide extended Hat Puri 


constant clearness and Serenity of us air, $0 fa · 
vourable to the free contemplation of the 7 
heavens ;+ perhaps also the extraordinary it £7 

ol the tower, which seems to have intended 

for an observatory; all these might have bee f 


Strong motives to engage this people to a more 
nice observation of the various motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and the regular course of the 
Stars. L' Abbe Wee his Dissertation 
upon the Sphere, f observes, that the plain, 
which in Scripture is called Shinaar, and on 
| RD TRE er” which 
» origenes Gentum. f Cicero. 
$ Mem, de V'Acad. des Sciences. 
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| the ent! of the « Habuaide, in tr 


made, which for several ages r all the us 
tronomers of Europe; and that the Sultan Ge 
aleddin Melikschali, the third of the Seljukide 
caused a course of like observations to be made 
near three hundred years afterwards, in the tame 
place: whence it appears, that this place was al- 
ways reckoned one of the fittest, in the then 
| n wond, 00 astronomical eh 


Of this Gita oy of e 10wever; and 
of its rival in age Nineveh, riot 4 remnant now 
is to be traced. How little duration in the 
fleeting monuments of the power of man! to 
rivers in some cases, and to mountains in others, 
we are obliged to appeal, in order to ascertan 
where the former magnificence of the earth bad 
been displayed. The kingdom of Persia, which 
we are next briefly to notice, in its ancient state 
extended from the Hellespont to the Indus, and 
from the Pontus to the shores of Arabia, Its 
sovereign, in the days of Abraham, was great in 
the scale of kings. Its earliest name was, that by 

which it is called by Moses in . 
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in the industry of their in 
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1 5 a 4 
FFAs ha of the Dern 


1 was ; likewise n ws or F Ars, and the 
are derived — 5 "his e een. 5 
Even in the time of Dar ius, Greece did not con- 
tain the hundredth part of the square surface of 
the dominions of that sovereign. 4. Its provinces 
were many of them situated in the finest climates; 
fertilized by considerable rivers; embellished by 
flourishing cities; rich in the nature. ob: their _ | 


tivity of their commerce, an in hats popula» 
tion, which continually encreased, from whole- 
some laws and good government, as well as from 

the other blessings conferred upon them by na- 
ture. Yet, almost to the last of the sovereigns 
of this great empire, the Persians of the court of , 
Suza scarcely knew that such a ange exicied. 
as the Athen or Laced. mo 


With the Magi of: Ne al the . are 
acquainted. I have only, therefore, to say to 
you on their subject, that this power and influ- 
ence were uncontroulable, not only in clerical, but 
in ecular matters; that the king did not deter- be 


mine any ne affair af: the —_— without 


, Hyde, * Wise, . 93 att 15 
1 $ Herodotus, e 
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upon, in all eee eastern eee as the masten 


and directors of princes, and of those who stile 
themselves the kings of kings. These Mag 
were the en. the eee ne 


tion made ale a come! from the most ata 
countries, to be ructee 
zared, it was from them that Pytha 0 


rowed the principles of that learning, vy hich | 


he acquired so much veneration among the 
Greeks; excepting only his doctrine of transmi 


gration, which he learned from the Egyptians 


and by which he corrupted and 

cient doctrine of the Magi, concern 
mortality of the soul. Nor witli it robe 1nneces 
sary for you to remember, that their belief ina 
good and in eee the © a 


ef thi world-4 and of a . em 
and day of judgment, wherein all shall receive a 
Just retribution according to their works; with 
various other articles, are, though altered in 
many circumstances, strikingly analogous with 
the doctrine of the holy ae 8 
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They - watt wall: tits bad Mid iow - 
guage, exiles were called Parthi, | job mk 


m eee . — 2 
fuere. Hoem ipsorum vocabulo manifestas 
ratur. Nam Scythico sermone Parthi erules 
dicuntur. Hi domesticis seditionibus Scythia 
pulsi, solitudines inter Hyrcanium, et Dahas, 
et Arios, et Spartanos, et Margianos furtim 
occupavere. Sermo his inter Scythicum medi- 


umque medius, et exutrisque mixtus,”* There 


is, in fact, much disagreement among authors, 
as to the bam nation or ride to which the 


hint known by the name wh Parthians, 4 
out of Europe; and Jornandes will have them 


to be Goths or Getæ. Their religion, however, 
it is certain, was che ame with that of the 
Persians. M e . 


n to che local tte, 
very inaccurate ideas seem to have prevailed, - 
Those whose knowledge of it is collected chiefly 
from its wars with the Romans, conceive Parthia 
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e Justin. + Universal History, 
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the Romans. Hence Strabo has either” been 
mistaken in this point, or resse 
himself, when he describes the pan ho 
defeated Crassus, as the descendants of those 
Carduchians, who gave so much trouble to 
Xenophon, during the celebrated retreat of the 
Greeks. It is probable, 6r at least possible, that 
the Parthians might have had in their army, at 
that time, some detachments from among those 


Ty, hardy mountaineers, às the Carduchi were then 
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numbered among their subjects; but the bulk 
of the Parthian army came from Persia, their 
proper country.” The history of the Parthian 
geography is briefly this: Parthia proper 
a small province, very near to the south east ex 
tremity of the Caspian sea; which territory, after 
the division of Alexander's empire, fell to the 
share of the Seleucidæ, kings of Syria and of the 
east, about three hundred years before out 
About fifty years eee. 1 and 
together with Hyrca other adjoining 
vinces, became an nee state, che Ar- 
saces. As the empire of the Seen gw 
weaker, the Parthians extended zountry 


westward ; and the fine > & Media, now 
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penetrated to their capital; and 8a 
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- LETTER: Ixx. 
Irak Aja, Kl to them; and within a cen 
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of Parthia, gained the ascendancy ; and under 
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dia to the —_— after that of Parthia had ex- 
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that all the different alphabets now used in our 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, have 15 "8 
had their original from the Hebrew alphabet. i 
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ö | phabets, hay e had them from the Hebrews; 
5 and none can be traced farther back than the 
| time of receiving the law, when Moses compiled 
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100 5 Abbe Barthelemy elucidates and strengthe 
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The Canaapites s were cartinly the —_— 
ple, who are almost always c: called Phœnicians by 
the Greeks, of which foreign name no rea- 
von can be given, any more than of the oblivion 
of the true one. When the family of Noah, af- 
ter the extravagant attempt of building the 
tower of Babel, disperse themselyes into diffe- 
rent countries, Cham re to Africa, and 8 
doubles was he who was 3 worshipped 
as a god under the name of Jupiter Ammon. 
He had four children, Cush, Misraim, Phut, and 


| Caman, Cuch sittled in Ethiopia 3) Miraim, 


in Egypt, which generally in Scripture is called 


after his name, and after that of Cham bis fa. TE 


ther; Phut took possession of that part of Africa 


which lies westward of Egypt; and Canaan, of 


the country which has since born his name. 
Historians are unanimously y agreed, that Misraim 
as the first king of Egypt, and that he began 
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Greeks from the old Persians. The present Per- 
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It was not so with the ancieht wy we are 
peaking of. The Egyptists, for instance, did 
not know the antiquity even of the embleri of 
penty, or whence it was derived. Diodorus Sicu. 
lus, who lived in the time of Julius sar, and was 
in Egypt about fifty · frye years before the birth ef 
Christ, says, „Some of the Egyptians were of the 
opinion, their Ap was adored, because tlie soul 
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f me =o a as it i is. at think day 
the Aborigines of Hindostan. Hence, perhaps 
the Grecian fables of the Minotaur yanquid 
ed by Theseus, with the assistance of Anadn 
the bulls of Gerion; those of Angias; 
those whom Jason was under the necessit) 
subduing before he could arrive at the go 
fleece. Adonis was worshipped in Phaznici, 
under the figure of a bull. The Phallus, and 
the Priapus of the Greeks, originated probab) 
in the same principle. The practice even WS | 
common of figuring the ocean, impetuous tiven, 
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the immense empire of China presents itself: an 


empire, whose present state, now so well authen- 
ticated, gives eredibility to whatever may have 


been said even of Babylon. How prodigi- 
ous the dominion, which can be computed to 
contain more inhabitants than all the kingdoms 
of Europe put together! The most learned au- 
thors contend, that the Seres of the ancients and 


the Chinese are the same. The fabric silk, 


which came from that country, was in conse- 
quence called Serica. Sericum dictum quia id 
Scres primi miserunt; vermiculi enim ibi nasci 


perhibentur à quibus ive circum arbores fila du-' 


cuntur.” * Ptolemy connects Serica with Scy- 


thia extra Imaum, to which it was adjacent. 
According to him, and to the author of the An- 
cient Geographical Table agreeing with him, it 


vas bounded on the west by Scythia extra Imaum, wy 
on the north by terra incognita, and on the south 

by India extra” Gangem. Is it not probable, . 
therefore, it was part: of that country, called by 5 
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Augustus, indeed, while he Aa, at Tar» 
non, received an embassy from the Sete 
and we are told, he entertained a project of | 
making discoveries on the side of Arabia, 
and on the coasts of the Indian seas. He 
was tempted to this, by the prospect of get | 
ting access to the rare and costly commo- 
dities, which the Arabians were known to de- 
n of OY their own. valua · 

Heliogabalus was the first Roman empe+ 
au at that time, 
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Tee dilatory commerce, mat was caiied 6 
| with China, was often interrupted and es 


dangerous by the Parthians, who had acquired 
possession of all the provinces which extend 
from the Caspian sea to that part of Seythia 
which borders on China. This intercourse the 
Romans endeavoured to render more secure, bya 
negociation with one of the monarchs of that 
great empire. Of this Singular transaction there 
is no vestige, indeed, in'the Greek or Roman 
writers; our knowledge of it is derived entirely 
from the Chinese historians, by whom we are 
: informed, that An- toun, (the emperor: Marcus 
Antoninus) the king of the people of the westem 
ocean, sent an embassy with this view to Oun-ti, 
who reigned over China in- the hundred of 
W ee year of the Christian N | 


In the prosecution of this wel ith is evident, 
that a considerable part of the extensive coun- 
tries to the east of the Caspian sea must have 
been traversed. From the information Pprocur- 
ed from the adventurers i in this traffie, Ptolemy 
was enabled to give a scientific gegcrigtlny of 

| those inland and remote regions of Asia. 4 The 
farthest point towards the east, to which his 
eren of this n e was Sera Me- 
tropolis, 
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copols, hikes; 908 various circumstances, ap- 


pears to have been in the same situation with 
Kant-cheou, a city of some note in Chen-si, the 


most westerly province of the Chinese empire. | 


This he places in the longitude of 1 77 degrees 
15 minutes, near three degrees to the west f 


Sinæ Metropolis, which he had described as the 
utmost limit of Asia discovered by sea. Pto- 
lemy, likewise, received some more general infor- 
mation concerning various nations towards the 


north, which, according to the position he gives 


them, occupied parts of the great plain of Tar- 


tary, extending considerably beyond Lassa, the 
age” of T _— and the IN the Dalai 5 


32 
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Yet the erroneous ideas of many intelligent 


witer of antiquity, with respect to the Caspian 


ea, are S0 remarkable, and afford such a striking 
example of the imperfection of their geographi- 
cal knowledge, that it may not be improper to 


enumerate a few of them : According to Strabo, 


the Caspian is a sea which communicates with : 
the great Northern Ocean, whence it issues at 
fist, by a narrow trait, and then expands into 


| 2 sea, extending in breadth five hundred stadia. 


With him 1 Mela qe, 250 and describes 
the 


- 


| Exrning the communication of the Caspian with 


have obtained more accurate information, declat 

in one place, the origin of the Caspian Sea to be 
still unknown, and is doubtful whether it was con· 
nected with the Euxine, or with the great Eastem 


he asserts, there was a communication between 


a bea by itself, uncannected with any ather. | 


2 | Pliny . gives ai Swilar pale 
of it. In the age of Justinian, this opinion con: 


the ocean was still prevalent, Some early wiit- 
em, by a mistake still more singular, have zup- 
posed the Caspian Sea to be connected with ne 
Euxine. Quintys Curtius, whose ignorance of 
geography is notorious, has adopted this ener. 
Arrian, though a judicious writer, and though by 
residing for some time in the Roman province af 
| Cappadocia, of which he was governar, he might 


Ocean which surrounds India. In another place 


the Caspian and the Eastern Ocean. These exon 
appear the more extraordinary, as a just desenp 
tion had been given of the Caspian Sea, by 
Herodotus, near five hundred years before the 
age of Strabo. The Caspian, says he, © 


length is as much as a wel with ars can fp i 
fifteen days; its greatest breadth, as much ®. 


: 7 < 7 
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{can il in eight days.” - Aristotle desciibes it 
in the same manner, and, with his usual precision, 
contends it e to be called a great lake, not * 
Ka, 2 Diodorus e ee gc: ane | 


Of what chaſm were . W 5 
we are now informed. But, I will not fatigue 
you upon this subject. The celebrated chain of = 
mountains, called the Caucasus, extends from the. 
| Black Sea to the Caspian; then descending to- 
wards the south, and stretching beyond the Cas- 
pian, it bends under the name of Imaus: it thence 
continues through all that part of Asia, and reaches 
to China, This chain forms the natural division o 
Asia; it separates the northern from the southern 
regions. It, at this hour, serves as the boundary f 
Tartary. Heretofore it was the division of 8cy - 
thia; and thence the denomination Intra & Extra „ 
Inaum. The Caucasus and Imaus are but 1 * 
continuations of Taurus. On Caucasus Jupiter . 
had Prometheus bound for his daring abilities, 
in climbing the heavens, and stealing fire from 
the chariot of the sun, and for rejecting Pan- 
dora, with the rich and mysterious box, which = 
che had received from the Gods. This Pro- 
metheus was descended from one of the Oce - 
| rides, and was brother 70 Add. According to 
Apollodorus, 
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Apollodorus, he made the first man and wo- 
man that ever were upon the earth, with clay, 
which he animated by means of - the Hire he 
had stolen from heaven. To him, it is Said, 
mankind are indebted for the invention of many 
of the useful arts: he taught them the use of 
plants with their physical power; and from him 
they received the knowledge of taming and do- 
e animals, and W ons the ear *. | 
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he various Ae wh evade | 
along the sides, and at the feet of these elevated 
mountains, are, in many instances, so Obscure) 
identified in regard to locality, that it would be 
no very amusing, nor in any respect, a very in- 
structive research, to pursue them | individually. 
I take them, in the aggregate, to have . 
ciently belonging to, or in a great m 


pendent upon, the "Scythian — for the | 
ere it is more than probable, were a Mit 


one general e For, was not this age 
case under the dominion of the Assyrians and 
the Persians ? Was it not the case, in indeed 
another. part of the world, under theRemitin? 

Who ever contended that the empire of the 
Moguls was to be taken as over one people, 


n the ae ene „ 


The oo hs dsds the. western 
world are, . 1 e called by one name, 
Americans. ne F IA 8 


* 


rn 5 


As the | i pity Be suffers a continual ro» 
tation, and nature seems to delight in it, so is 
there in the minds and actions of men a natural 
restlessness, which inclines them to change of 
place, and to the shifting of their habitations. 
Thus the families and nations of the world have 
been in a continual fluctuation, roaming about 
on the face of the globe, driving and driven out 
by turns. What numbers of colonies, have been 
«nt abroad! The world is a great wilderness, 
wherein mankind have wandered, and jostled 
one another about from the creation: and it 
would be difficult to point out the country, which 
is at this day in the hands of its first -inhabi- 
tants. No e stock is ee "wy; where 
to be trace N lbt have pw i; nts. 


. Nations are ſequent as . as individuals, 
They traverse the road of life with their. eyes 
closed. They aches stop to consider the past, 
the present, nor the future. The ascertaining, | 

3 therefore, the first \phabitants of a country, is 4 
| Ss 
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eee hoo IR its i Wea of 
ness of certitude, were it to be enquired, not who 
first peopled such and such en but who 
conquered, enlightened, or instructed the de 
fenceless or the ignorant of uch uncultivited 
m__ Nor would the talk be cok 
——— beide the names of thing ommon 
all pita as un er 2 riven 
denitood; 200 80 wks be suppe zed not t te und 
in need of any arbitrary apptlations whatene 
"ONS: are other man which Ati 
wee puposes, and * Sel 1 
be supposed in any nation, before the uss ef 
the thing itself, and that particular scienes be 
introduced. When we see two or more. nations 
agreeing in these circumstances, therefore, we ina 
rationally conclude, that the more learned nati 
may not only have communicated the names, 
nnen and we eto 
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gent | cn e 
catre in the language of the fit are 


Il nations base een eds bn that athis which © 
is denominated barbarous. And they all have 


eee oer 118 


young children, had | 
or, which is most probable, were inc 


recording, even though they had — which 


were worthy of notice. Excepting' the Jewish, 


ation, All de de ig a ee en 
taditionary tale, or an astonomieal calculation. 


Yet it is a feature indelible in the charac 


| of societies in general, to boast of an illus- 
| trous and remote extraction, and to solace 
themselves with the splendour of their ancestors; / 


and the antiquity of their origin. Notwith⸗ 


*tanding this, we know there must be legitimate | 
dders of a family, and that they in coutse are 


to be respected. But, at the same time, it 


hould not be forgotten, that the honour of one 


half of the species is not to be sacrificed to that 
of the other, We are as stones hewn from the 


4: 


ame quarry, and therefore; though the Greek: = 


ad Roman superstructures may be seemly, it is 


not fair . the broad and * foundations on 
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Their ferns are 3 * prom ob 
7 * origins. They arise long before the date 
losophy, from the instincts, not from the 
Specul: ions of men. And thus, as has been p. 
marked, nations tumble u establishment, 
which are indeed the result of human action, 
but not the execution of systematic design.“ 
The seeds of every situation are lodged in hu- 
man nature; they spring up and ripen with the 
season. The prevalence of a particular 
s often derived from an imperceptible 1 

mingled i in the soil. +. At the same time, 0 
thing is so clear, as that the intercourse.of one 
people with another has the same happy effec 
on the national character, that the intercoune 


* * 


are dispelled; mutual communications ate 
emulation is kindled; and a finer a given to 
the faculties of the mind. A s sequestered nati 
like a solitary individual, can never be. highly 

improved or refined. We and diyenity af 
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LETTER, LEN... „ on -- 
bandes call forth in llectu; ons z.acute-.. 
ness directs application ; - rescarch affords mas 
terials for philosophy ;, fancy. embellishes, the 
ground, work of reason; taste becomes the guide 

of genius, 8 good sense governs the eccentric. ex- 
cursions of imagination; 85 different it, tempers of 8 
men strike fire by collision: thus arts: flounsh,. 
«cience improves, and individuals and. nations, 
from a discordancy of . end. n i 

| harmony of, the EL Sq” 


| . or at 1 to the | 
, and. not to look further... 
it W's a very ge 2 d-grate,. pas, by 8 
At the same tithe, I, ant: be pardoned for "T8 5 
lcving, and fof again asserting, that the more 
comprehensive the view of any subject, the 
better we are enabled to generalize and to A 
plify. The accumulation of facts, from which he - 
general principles can be inferred, merely because 85 
they are facts, or by: which 1 no important truth 
1s to be confirmed, is, I will acknowledge, alto- | 
gether useless. But, on the. other hand, it must 1 
be allowed, that the sum of certain knowledge „ 
5 too small to justify the * or i of : | 
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Whether o one . a click cut, or 4 
. a round · about way, the point is still the 
same; and all to be attended to, is, that the 
errors of the one may not he more than he 
rors of the other. Vittis Sine nemo W 
. s ite est fa minimis ORE | 


N e W above, _thar' certain m- 
tions in Scythia, intra & extra Imaum, Had the 
same appellative distinctions with of our 
Teutonic nations of Europe. It is worthy of 

mark ako, that the country between the Euxine 
and-the Caspian Sea was named Iberia and Al- 
bania, that is, the east and west countries, the 
seas lying nearly east and weat of each other; in 
the same manner as: the. two islands of Brittin 
and Ireland, which also received the PBG 


names of Iberia and Albania on the same ac 


count. Not, that this last idea has not been 


contradicted, for it is contended; that- Britain 


was called by the ancient Greeks, * AA, 
and by the Phœnicians, Barat- anac, frau 22 
abundance of tin in it; or in another 
tation, from the Fhennieian . word wht, 
or On my man or 
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4 great ee — * — 
began on the eastern Side of: the Don; Wente 
they extended over | the abt een of 'Sexaling 
x far as the Ganges: They were 4 Caticadiar? 
people, and the ume wier che Albaff, sem ef 
whom migrated” to the enstward. TN er, 
people, I believe whs eam answer this deserip: 
tion in the east, are the Affghans, who pre- 
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tend that their founder removed from the moun- | 
ci of nn afdatinr; E The 
ure eee eo 
Maxreellinus, but ix 
tenally-apþlibs' e nations who'inhabired 
the northern slope of Caucasus, from Mount” | 
Bab Tay, to the Cagpian, * The country of the” 17 
Albany, Pepe e tally eee ee er e 
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umour, and viduphi's into the field n e 
Pompey an army of seventy thousand „„ 
ad iyenty-o-thowati bene | Their an. 

* Ammianus Marceltinns, ns 

r Gender. Dr, Aha. 
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to the happiness of its inhabitants. A fow squalid 
wretches, half naked, half starved, and driven to 


despair by the merciless, 


Georgia, * 


These Cee FAR Rep Iberians, Bac- 
trians, Persians, and others of the vast Scythiac 


dominions, spread themselves abroad in all quar- 
ters of the eastern world, and found their way into 


- Europe by a variety of channels. The tide of 
emigration rolled impetuously from the spacious 


highlands, which are situated between China, 


Siberia, and the Caspian Sea. Hence descended 7 | 
those irresistible torrents, which rushed over all 


the soil, now the Land of Christians. But, 


what motives, say you, could have suggested 
migration to inhospitable regions? Southern 
Europe, you can easily suppose visited by armies 
even before she possessed the means of recording 


events. But, what could induce men to quit 


the genial climate of Scythia, for the then rude 


and boisterous Shores of The Baltic ? of 


ugg” „ 


5 ? Caucasian Nations. 


country, every . that can contribute 


Dppression of their lords, 
are, however, the only people who-are now thinly - 
_ dispersed over the most beautiful e of 
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AT the tus 1 the . common- 


wealth was arrived at the highest pitch of power, 
and saw all the then known world subject to its 
laws, an extraordinary exertion of Pompey, in 

- the Mithridatic war, caused the leader of A ,Scy- 
thiac nation, situated between the Pontus Eux- | 
inus, and the Caspian Sea, to seek, with his fol- | 
lowers, a settlement in a more, distant country. 
The name of this man was Sigge, but, he as- 
sumed, or had bestowed upon him, that of Olin, 
who was the supreme Divinity of the Caucasians. 
His people were called Asæ. His march he di 
rected towards the north and west of Europ 3 
and at length, with his multitudes, he settled in 
Denmark, Norway, and other districts of the 
Scandinavian territory. Nor is this, as it bas 
been stiled, an allegory. We read. dixtinftly, 


that, © cum Pompeius dux quidam Romanorum 


orientem bellis infestaret, Odinus ex Asia huc in 
R 
* Bartholin. LE 1 5 92 — 2 
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eeptentrionem fagichat.” "+. The 
Odin, or Wodin, was effected shortly before the | 
death of Cæsar. And, therefore, we may con- 
eder Odin, not only as the legislator, and the 
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father of the arts among these northern tribes, 


but as their adopted god of war also. When 8 


they went to battle, they offered vous and. sacri· 


fices to him, as the Romans did to Mars. The 


fourth day of the week, they congecrated to hi 
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There were in ancient Europe, we are told. 
four grand races of men. The northern and 


western parts, however, were chiefly Celtæ ; for 


Ephorus, who led before the gn ot Alexans - 


der the Great, says, Celtica was of 4 
ous extent; and that the most anc} 


comprehended two thirds of Europe under the | 15 
zame of Celto-Scythæ. The four grand moers 
were, first, the Celts, the most ancient inhabi, 
tants that can be traced; and who. werte de 5 


other races what the Aborigines of 


to the European settlers there. Secondly, the, 


Iberi of Spain and. Aquitania, who were, Mauri, 
ad had passed from Africa. Thirdly, the Sari 
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| vecxorsof SouthWest Tartary. Fourthly, the 8 
thians, who originated from present Persia; and 
spread thence to the Euxine, and almost over all 
Europe. In ancient authors, these grand race | 
of men are marked and clear; the chief distinc- | 
tion of the four languages still remains to certif 
them. The Celtic is spoken by the Welk. 
The Iberian still partly survives in the Basque 
and Mauritanic, The Sarmatian is the vat 
Slavonic tongue. The ie 
the other nations, but especially the G 
and Scandinavians, whose speech is less indie el 
Ceæxsar's description of Gaul every one knows, 
„ Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres. Quarum | 
unam incolunt Belge; aliam Aquitani; tertiam 
qui ipsorum lingua Celtæ, nostra Galli appel. 
Jantur,, Hi omnes e e bes. 2 
inter de r | 


5 "64x" "PL bt 8 


eee ich th 
ever, Europe received its first colonies from 
three distinct bodies of emigrants; that 1s, the 
inhabitants of the west and south from one; 
those of the east from another; and those of the 
north and midland parts from 'a third. "They 
considered the universal inhabitants of the zeve- 
ral countries of uncultivated Europe, as of these 
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Gauls, and Gallatæ, appear, both from Sacred and 


profane history, to have been the first who re- 


plenished with inhabitants the wilds of Europe, 
after the destruction of the old world by water. 
The Sarmatæ were apparently descended from 
the ancient inhabitants ofPersia, Media, Phrygia, - 
Armenia, and the other countries of Asia Minor. 


They settled themselves i in the ancient Sarma- 
tia Europea, that 1s Hungary,! Bohemia, Poland, 

and the greatest part of Turkey. The Seythæ 
were descended from the Scythæ of Asia, who, in 

former ages, inhabited all the country at present 
distinguished by Great Tartary and Russia, the = 
ancient Scythia Asiatica. Newton supposes, 155 
they made their first migration into Europe 


about six hundred and thirty- five years before 


3 Christ, in the period when their southern bre- 
thren invaded the Medes _ Azsyrians, * we we 


5 


5 The rear Offices Gentium,” says Richard- 
| * whence such myriads have at different 
mh poured into the other regions of the 
earth, appears, with the utmost probability, t to 

have been 8 F rom the oldest times, 
. * 
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three ditin& races, the Celtæ, the . and 
the Scythe. The Celtæ, or as they were fre- 
quently called by the Greeks and Roman, Celts, 
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5 aa were — for yo rovingy - rregula 
ad martial life, and went pr; the ger. 
ral names of Tartars, 8 

Chance, ME eee might e, 
their course; for every quareer of the world has 
at different times, the theatre of Tanar 


 excabliahmens, „ or plunder.” But few. circum- 

stances have been less attended to, than a pro- 

er distinction between the ruder and more po- 
ished people, who fill the immense extent of 

what we now call Tartary, which is a name, by | 


the way, not older than the fifth century. Men 


totally dissimilar have been grouped together 
under one indiscriminate character, merely be- 


cause they have been known, in Europe by one 
al name. The Scyrhians of our ancient 


| histories, who are said to have invaded the king- 


dom of the Medes six hundred and thirty-five 


Persian nation, and are now known by the name 


of Touranians. Others were of different cha- 


racters, and very ae unlike f in IM and 


civilized POPE , 
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Fe | . 


The use 1 the abuse of reason, "wh 0 


yariously Shapes, and 80 artificially composes the 


manners and opinions of nations, is readily to be 
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readily to be traced than that of reason. It.is 
much easier to ascertain the appetites of an No- 


cultivated being, than the speculations of A phi- | 


losopher. The savage tribes of mankind, as 


they approach nearer to the condition of the. 


inferior classes of animation, preserve a stronger 
resemblance to themselves, and to each ather, 
than the more refined, political, and scientific, 


The natural consequence of the imperfection of ; 
faculties, is the uniform stability of manners, 


Societies are, indeed, begun by. instinct, but 


they are improved by experience. The neces- 
sity of natural, precedes that of artificial sceiety, 


And hence, as the vegetable springs from a ten» 


der shoot, and the animal from an infant state; 
o man, in his collective, as well as in his indi- 
vidual capacity, advances to improvement by 
degrees. The 1 inventions of art, and the disco- 


veries of science, legislative wisdom, and the 


perfection of domestic institutions, are not sud 


den acquisitions, but the gradual growth of 


time and experience, the slow ee . ; 
enquiry, an the 1 enen of 19 85 | 


Tacitus rep roze . t the ancient. Cans, a3 
avowed enemies to PEACE, F lorus, speaking of 
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very name.” "eq Gree: 217% us; ade 

ancient ee went always armed.“ In short, 

they are presented to us, as Hobbes would uni- 
versally represent mankind ; or to use his own 

? words, The state of civil society, ede 

each other, is a natural state, or state of enmity; 

11 | 0 that if a war should be discontinued, it is 

TT not, properly speaking, a permanent. peace, but 

„ 2 suspension of arms.” This, however, is not 

only t 0 general, but too wer era an asser. 

tion, as we shall afterwards have occasion to 

. shew more particularly. We are now to con- 

ider the great tide of European population, | 

- Which rolled directly from the plains of Shinar 

to the very verge of the Atlantic, and which 

eonsequently / presupposes, that no count) 

could have been ee ein the 
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. accurate ancient ne + jnfortrs 
us, the old Greek historians gave the name of 
Scythians, and Oh Sehn, to all the inba· 
bitants of the northern regions, though it is 

plain, a very considerable part of them were 
properly Celtes. And in the same book be adds, 
that thase people who inhabited beyond the Cas 
as ls, which adde * meres by 
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the! same Greek: Kigtollan; called Sack nd 
Massagetes, though the former of these names : 


at least only belonged to the Celts. For these 


reasons, many learned” men have reckoned the 
as one people, branched out into that variety of 
names and characters, under Which they are dis- 


tinguished in history. But Josephus's autho- 
rity has been more general 


ly received, who af- 
firms the Celts or Gauls, to be a different peo- 
ple. Names were varied, no doubt, among wee 
ancient writers: and hence the number un 

ple go. The word Celtæ, how- 
ever, in Greek xc, Or veA[ot,; signifying horse- 
men in Homer and Pindar, might be given 
on account of their expertness in horsemanship. - 
The ancient Celtic dominion included the re- 
gions of IIlyria, Germany, Gallia, Spain, the 


| Britannic, and other northern isles, who all spoke 
the same language, though split into Various 


dialects; and made but one large nation, 
though divided, in process of time, into a i great 
multitude of tribes. 4 


All Eun and the far ties part of Asia, | 
were peopled by those two celebrated nations, 
the Celts and the Scythians : the former almost 
wholly by the Celts, that is, from the utmost 
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| and the latter, ee to the t territories — 2 
8 So that the whole extent of these nations, reach- 


ed from the tenth degree west, to the eighth de- 


 gree east longitude ; and in latitude from the 


fortieth degree, quite up to the Arctic Cirele. 


The first rank was always given to the Scythi- 
ans. Scytbarum gens antiquissima,, was à com- 
mon proverb among the ancients. But $0 con- 


siderable, on the other hand, was the Celtic na- 


tion, even in Augustus Cæsar s time, though 


greatly abated of its former grandeur, -: 


| contained no less than sixty great pech ds 
tinctly identified according to Strabo; and sixty- 


four, according to Tacitus. But what was this 


to the idea we are to form of their power in thei 
expedition into Italy, i in the time of Tarquin the 


Elder, six hundred years before Christ, when 


| W e as the formidable precursor to Har 


a numerous amy, over· ran lh mY 


 Strabo, ae TY « all Hh — bs con- 


temporaties, as well as those who 3 him, ; 
were far from being perfectly d Wi 


the Celts ; the general denomination u given. by 
the Greeks to the nations who. intubite the 


| Celts, though. the they were the desce cendants ts of che” 


| he says it 
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fully peopled. During the reign of Tarqui- 
an Feen I have already said, that is five 


gatus, king of the Celtic Gaul, finding his ter- 
ritories to be averstocked with inhabitants, or 
panting, more probably, after conquest, sent his 
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ments in foreign countries. ph wine at 
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are little da at Present, being it ef 
any progress in society.- But, where, or when u, 
the Celts were discovered to be 30 intellectualliy 
debased, is still to he demanded. Proof, on the 
contrary, is to be thus shewi that many ations 7 
of the Celtic race were, in'old times, highly dis. 
tinguished even for works of genius: the most 
ancient colonies of Ttaly were Celts. The Gauls 
(although Czxar in his division gives but a 
third part of Gallia to the Celts) were Celts. 
Pausanias a ec that Celts was their common 
original name; and thaf T and Galli were 
hestowed upon them by the Greeks. The Hel- 
retians were Celts, who had, previous to their 
inuption into Switzerland, inhabited the banks 
of the Rhine, and the regions of the Hyrcanian 
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ther cities, nor towns, nor any residences which , 
could fairly be called fixed habitations; that 
they despised industry, and looked even upon 
Agricultural occupations as beneath the dignity ' 
of warriors: "And all this may possibly have 
been true, in in regard to certain classes of the ; 
Celts, Many of the Germans were found ever” | 
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for safety in any thing but God and his On f 
ssemblies of the Celts, 


courage? The publie OG 
we know, were annually, and at stated periods, 


held in open places; and they continued to be 


50 held until the eighth century. And hence, 


the place of the spring meeting, where war was 


generally the subject of deliberation, was called, as 
it now is at Paris, Le Champ de Mars, or Le 


Champ de Mai. But, what we should really un- 
derstand of this people, is, I conceive, that while 
some went to war, others staid at home for do- 


mestic defence, and for the tillage and cultivation 
of the lands. Cæsar confesses it was so with 


the Gauls ; and Plutarch says as much of the 

Germans. Besides which, they had slaves, whom 
they employed in the cultivation of the ground, 
and who were denominated by the Romans 


glebæ adscripti. Moreover, Livy says, expressly, 
that during the reign of the elder Tarquin, when 


the Gauls first invaded Italy, Gaul abounded in 


all kinds of fruit and corn, and that its fertility 


and population were prodigious. Did not the 
ame Gauls or Celts, and about the very period 
when the Phocians established themselves at Mar- 
«llles, build the city of Milan, and afterwards | 


the cities of Come, Brescia, e e 
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_ 5 The Celts," 8205 . Siculus, are A avon 


and intrepid people. It Was they Who besi 


Aud took Rome; who pillaged the Ten 


Deiphos, and who, settling themselves in Az 
Minor, where they received the name of Gallo- 
Greeks, levied tributes from the greatest part of 
the powers, of Europe and Asia. The riches 
Suppoxed to be collected in Macedonia and 


Greece, from the plunder of Asia by Alexander, 
5 probably urged them to this enterprize. Their | 


first expedition was about two hundred and 


. eighty-one years before Christ. Their Second 


was the year following, when Brennus i 18 Said to 


have commanded an army of 150, 00 infantry, 
10,090 cavalry, and 2000 chariots.* . Suidss, 


indeed, makes the whole 300, oo fighting men, 
the greatest part of whom perished in the al 


tempt... The third, was the subsequent yea, 
When, laying Byzantium, T. hrace, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euxine, under contribution, they 
passed over into Asia Minor, and establishe 
themselves in that country. ＋ Livy further say, 
the Gauls entered: Italy in force, two hundred 
years | before h took Rees or 11 Yaſh Ag 
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extended over other tribes, besides those pro- 
perly called Celtic. Cæsar gives to each md 
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Ran three 


the one 5 ?- The Latin of the — 


tables, and that spoken in the days of Cicero, 
were so different, as to require a distinct study. 
The same difference existed between the ancient 


and the more modern Greek. What variations, 


therefore, might not have happened, from com- 
mixture of nations, in the widely extended do- 


minion of the Celts? The Danes, the Swedes, 
the Germans, and the English, do not under. 


tand each other, though their several la 


are derivations from the one Teutonic; neither | 


do the Muscovites, the Poles, the Bohemians, and 
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7-4 e the antiquities of the Gai | 
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| and n maintaine« by him with uncommoen eru- 

5 dition, was ; afterwards. incautiously adopted by 
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Keysler nd Pellontier. So much Carning t 

# / ingenuity; have scarcely ever been more per f 
versely and erroneously applied, ot Hroughtsto 8 
= adorn and support a more groundless hyj 1 

[ by According to these writers, two distinct races E 

= men, the Celts and the Sarmatians, were the only n 

W ancient and original inhabitants of Europe; and t 
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were N bordered on the Indi. We have 
already had it in proof before us, that the Scy- 
thæ, Getz, and Gothe, were but different names 
for one and the same people; as we call those 
Spaniards, whom the French call Expagnols ; the 
Italians Spagnoli; or, as the French call the 


English, Anglois; the Italians, Inglesi. The ; ; | 


name, however, of Goths is not near so old, as 
that of Scythians ; the very first mention of it | 


being in the time of the Emperor Decius, in the | 


year of Christ two hundred arid fifty. * Alter 
this, indeed, both names were 8 indiveriinl- | 
nately; and as it is observed, all the Greek writers, ; 
from that period, uniformly call those Scythe, 
whom the Letly e s denomiinate' 0 Tothi,” 8 
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Jonah who: wrote about he: your: tive | 
hundred and thirty, gives Scandinavia for the 
ancient Scythia, and thence deduces the Goths. | 
From Scandinavia he hurrie! them away to the 
Euxine ; thence into Ain, &c. Ex hae igi- 
tur Scandia insula, quasi officina gentium, aut 
certe velut Non nationum £08 Foup suo no- 
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per names, can always bear one out in the re- 


search. For instance, Cæsar informs us, that 
some of the Gallic: tribes forced their way into 

blished themselves. it ; 
that before. his time, bands 


Germany, and there este 


of G might; at different times, have pene- 


trated into Gaul; where, although their n um- 
bers might be too small to preserve them a 
distinct nation, yet these emię 


part many names of pewons and Places, that 


would oute, the. nen wa ed . 
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| ered, bene in Proper % dime in many ne 


* at 


upon 755 the same paging hes, Rn moni ef 


be led to the same ideas, and to- the same pur- 


suits. But because the ancient Britons in the 
time of Cæsar, painted their bodies, as do the 
present Cherokees of North America is it to be 
contended, that the Cherokees are devcended - 


bom the ancient Pcytons, Not unne 
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how distinct and different people. The Gotlu 
that resembled that peculiar Juer- 
archy, or acred college, among the Celts, which 
had the entire conduct of all their religious and 
even civil affairs, and served them both for mapis- 
— ec W that of the Druid: 


descrip 


tion of the Germans, : as a 


and Fm distinction. Germani ell 


ab hc consuetudine differunt: nam neque Drui- 
des haben, qui rebus divinis præsint neque Sa- 

student. The Teutonic nations un · 
ee had priests ; but they bore no more 
resemblance to the Druids than to the Pontifs 
of the Greeks and Romans; nor did they teach 
what the Druids taught, and the Celtic nations 
believed, the metempsychosis ; on the contraty, 
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Yo the Celts. Several Obser 


FANCES might be. caught 
up and imitated, - But the difference of lan: 
guage is an argument of fact, which amounts, 
4 ; * HER %.- | 1 Fl - A : in 


says, © that Ariovistus, a German e an, 
learnt to speak the Gallic langua 


merely dialects of the old British or Celtic, with 


il they contain the most n e e 0 . þ 


well OY mentions the: < 


came, at different emigrations, from the more 
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— in emonstra · 
tion. Tacitus assures us, that the ancient British 
language was very little different from that spoken 
in Gaul; „ Sermo haud multum diversus.” 
But that the Gaulish language widely differed 
from that of the Germans, - appea from the 
whole current of history. Cœsar, in 


reidence in Gaul, Moreoyer, compare theWelsh, 


Armoric, and Cornish languages, which are 


any of the Teutonic dialects of Europe, and ses 


each other. 
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Diodorus Siculus, who was contemporary with: , 
Czxar, and profited by his discoveries, peaks of 
the Germans as Scythians, - Herodotus, it is 

ern _—_— 


a IE PMAN Ol. All the most- n 5 
tic hisorians and poets, indeed, of the Gothic 
or Teutonic nations, agree, that their ancestors 


eter countries. But it is not easy to decide, 
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a raw uncultivated region, full of be and 
forests. « Informis terris, aspera ccelo, tritt 
cultu, aspectuque. ** . The nature of the inha- 
bitants is said to have been much the satte. 
Yet among the German nations, we have at lest 
some accounts, Which are respectable, of the 
Cimbri and Teutones. The Cimbri had their 
residence in the great peninsula, which extended 
from the mouth of the Elve to the North Sa, 
and which from them was called Chersonesus 
Cimbrica. © © Promontorium Cimbrorum exeur- 
rens in maria longe peninsulam efficit. "+ The 
Teutones inhabited the neighbouring coasts and 
islands of the East Sea, or Baltic. "We find that 
the Cimbri sent an embassy to Augustus ; and 
Tacitus Speaks of them as being a noted neople 
in his days. Eundem Germaniæ sinn pro? 4 
imæ oceano p e apo nunc ip j 
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most the whole Or Jer 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Li 
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| YN had one e complexion, che 


ki reenblance. * as 1 ow on Says, , 
Cæsar, are great ace Their whole life is 
dirided between hunting and fighting. r 
adds, that whenever they were unoccupied by 
wars, they were occupied by: the. chace. N or 
vas this altogether an ignoble propensity. The | 
first was agreeable to the ka ns sentiments af 
mankind: the latter, besides the preservation 
of health and strength, had the good of hu- 
manity in view. The earth was covered with. 
ferocious monsters. All sorts of destructive ani- * 
mals ranged th through. the forests of Europe. The ö 
practice of hunting gradually destroyed ee 
and hence the reason why we have now so com. 
paratively few of the WO n 
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the Carthaginian cause. Hannibal recruited his 
umy with Gauls, and other Celtic tribes, and 
uith them made Rome and the rest of Italy 
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is, that the Roman republic, which on no 
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to the north. + The second was che 
exempted the aged, and those employee 
Service of religion, from bearing arms on a) 
count whatever, except in cases of hostility with 
the Gauls. f In such event, wen. citi ze indb- 
criminately was to be enrolled. * Ald "Ups" 
"rays. Salust, & * though the Ro nan arm 
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and presents to court their friendship and alliance. 
But what till, perhaps, adds more to their reputa- 
tion, is the reliance the emperors of Rome im- 
plicitly had on their fidelity, as well as bravery. 
The Ka gus nere generally Celtic. Au- 
[ | Nero, would be erv- 
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is erroneous. , Many instances 


might be produced to prove it absolutely false. 


For example; the cold of Iceland is extreme, 
ius it 
in 


ing injurious to 


, is bevertheless remarkable f. 
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Arehangel, the town the least remote from the 
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| 8⁰ early as — ee a e 

these Norwegians found their way inte Iceland, 

and there settled themselves in tranquillity, 
Who has not read or heard of their Sagas, their 
ancient poetry and mythology? In the eleventimn 
century, when almost every — „ 
n was Motos in ignora 


* e in Iecland, in end; "a wa 
an inestimable work. But if, in this dreary, 
Iceland 3 where, in a forlorn insulated state, na- 
ture seems to indulge in desolation and horror; 
men of extraordinary mental endow ments could 
have been found, why are we to doubt chat 
other- northern kingdoms, even Siberia itself, 
might have had its brighter moments, f its tn of 
refinement 2: The wild, rude, and ated - 
state of a country, is no root had as always | 
in that state. Look, — 2 3 
ral city of Bengal} recall led a che accouns e 
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every vice and every virtue has had its villa 
ed career; where heroes have proudly flourith- 


Not a stone but speaks. Interrogate them, 
could the approach to Tadmor, in the desert, 
be more barren or more melanchi 
Tuscany, through the whole of the patrinhony 


of St. Peter, there is scarcely, if 1 rememt 
right, a vestige of the tillage of man, except in 


heretofore hurried in crowds ; where Cæsal, 


here and there a group of sickly begga 


ous fires, should suddenly cause this fam 
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human nature has acted Wang _— | 


ed; and where monsters have execrably satiated 
their wickedness. A Nero, and a Marcus Au: 
relius have here trodden upon the same ground. 


they will tell you each a disastrous tale. Vet, 


oly? From 


spot whither the kings and nations of  therearth 


Pompey, and Augustus rolled their innumet 
myrmidons; and now, save a few monks, 
82 un 
the en __ is dane to en Lange e 
4334 7/00 pon l 
en, for: a moment, thi „pp N E an 
een or the undermining by subterrane- 


city to tumble in, and to leave nothing but a 

lake, as is so frequently exemplified in Italy; 
hat would a travellers uninformed of 1 its former 
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The form patio. eee de those mute © bur 
powerful pleaders of former population, would 
not speak more forcibly to his imagination, than 
they do to other unprejudiced minds, when 


they are found in other parts of the world. The 


tumuli, and the other repositories of the dead, 
which have been discovered in the plain and ex- 
tens ive deserts of the north, and in many of 


which, the bodies have been found wrapped in 


plates, and in cloths. of gold, bracelets, Re 
necklaces, vases, crowns, rings, sas, &c. or- 


namented with emeralds, rubies, and variety of 
precious stones, address themselves as signifi- 
cantly to the understanding, as che tomb of the 
Scipios, or the mancletee of Adrian, 84 


An unphilogophigal | e ONE gone 


abroad, relative to the enervating quality of 


warm climates. The Greeks and the Romans 
peak much of Asiatic effeminacy, and give in- 
dolence as the distinguishing character of the 
inhabitants of those countries. Montesquieu, 
adopting the same opinion, and assuming the 
fact as a principle, has laid it down as an axiom, 


that the inhabitants of hot countries must neces- 


sarily be indolent, inert of body, and, from ana- 
logy, inert of mind and character. | But, were 
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"ry "AER years, i Axis into ea 
the Medes, who shock off their yoke, "ind ds 
possessed them; the Persians, who, unde 
rus, within the space of ihirty years, extended 
their conquests from the-Indus to the Mediter 
ranean; not to say any thing of modern days; 
were these inert and indolent people? May we 
not oppose to this ame , also, the W 
who, for so many centuries, were in possession of 
the commerce of the whole ancient ne the 
| Palmyranians, of whose industry we possess uch 

ztupendous monuments; the Parthians, those 
unconquerable rivals of Rome; and even the 
Tews, who, limited to a little state, never cease 
to struggle for a thousand years, against the 
most powerful empires ? If the men of these 
nations want activity, what is activity ? If they 
were active, where then is the influence of dli- 
mate? Does Carthage in Africa, and Hannibal, 
bear one and the same meaning, as indolence 
and inactivity? The truth is, our sensations are 
relative to our habits; and we assume a tem- 
perament analogous to the mental climate in 
which v we live, and not to at me beten 


hs the regions of the winks FRY ruins $ of er. 
ſegnire cities have been traced. Py: 
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| Nor are we, en — inch 
ously to believe, that white bears and rein deer 


rence of climate,” of religion, and of particular 


laws The most flourishing and celebrated 


in their constitutions, or in the nature of their 
governments. The empire of honour, which 


north, in a word, and what ought to recom- 


mend its inhabitants beyond every people upon 


| I should rather call it the forge of those e | 
ments, which have broken the fetters of man- a 
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ent, seri- 


have been the sole inhabitants of the higher la- 
titudes of Europe. To the north we modern 
nations of the globe are infinitely indebted. It _ 
is to that polar light, notwithstanding the diffe- 
accidents, we are to look up, in a great measure; 


for the illustration of our institutions, of our po- 
lice, of our customs, of our manners, and of our 


European states owe, originally, to the northern 
nations, whatever liberty they now enjoy, either 


characterizes mankind at present, we have derived 
from the north, The great prerogative of the 


age to the liberty of Europe, that is, to almost 
all the liberty that is among men. The north 
of Europe has been called the forge of mankind 


kind, that were manufactured in the south. 
It was there those wa nations were bred, 
who 


 and«layes, and to teach men, that nat 
made them equal, no reason | 
for * becoming depend. 


ol; A ee 3 e Geenen greater, more 
zudden, or more numerous revolutions, thar 
the nations of the north; even though we sur- 
vey them, from the moment of their issuing, 
step by step, from the homes of their Scythian 
ancestors. When we consider the rapid con- 
quests of these people, are we to give credit to 
the derogatory accounts given of them by their 
enemies; or to ascribe their success to force, 
and to brutal force alone? The science and 
genius of Zingis Cawn and Timour, children 
of the same soil, who in later days destroyed 
mighty empires, founded on arms and military 
discipline, are surely not to be doubted; and 
that they were not deficient in the arts of peace 
is evident in their institutes. Can any reascn- 
able man be persuaded then, that the lasting anc 
flourishing governments which the northern na- 
tions wtabluhed. in various n of F. 
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From What we *. dn in [the _ of 
undisputed histo Ys we should learn to judge of 

hong: may have preceded the æras with which we 
are acquainted. The revolution which the Sa-: 
racens, for instance, occasioned in Spain, is me- 
morable. The Goths had come out of the 
north, and aſter many vicissitudes of fortune, 
had established a mighty kingdom, when another 


nation from the ned to destroy it: 


south appro: 
just as when two storms arise in the air, the one 
disperses the other, The Goths had at length 
established good laws and polity in Spain; and 
the church flourished under the protection of 
their kings, when, on a sudden, the Saracens in- 
troduced a foreign religion, language, and man- 
ners. But, how is the imagination astonished at 
Timour, in his camp before Smyrna, meditating, 
and almost accomplishing, the invasion of the 
Chinese empire? From the Irtish and the 
Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from the Ganges 
to Damascus and the Archipelago, Asia was in 

„ 7 4b.» Bhs the 


marching nds vgs Nile to the Adlantic-Oc ean; 
entering Europe by the Streights of: Gibraltar; 
and after imposing his yoke on the kingder s of 
Christendom, of returning home by the» eastern 
deserts of Russia and Tartary. Were Alex 
|  ander's plans more mighty , than en Ti- 
mour, or were his exploits more brilliant, er suc- 
cessful? In short, did there, ever exist an em- 
pire more extensive, or mare populous, than the 
modern Scythian, in the fourteen and the fif- 
nene * rg rice 200 
| | | e 
Of the northe e een d not f 
5 ee to nk more than a general notice, 
Nor is it of any great moment to be particu | 
as to their situations. - About the . 
gustus, a5 relative to them, wie can land on his- 
toric ma At least as early as the Chrigtian 
Era, and as late as the age of Antoninus, 
Goths were established towards the mouth 
the Vistula, and seated in Prussia. If we co. 
yield a firm assent to the voyages o Pytheas 
Marseilles, we would also allow that the Goths 
Ind, anche the an at ants three hi | 
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EN 8 and Mecklenburgh. A striking 
nee of manners, complexion religion, and 
— wemed to indicate that the' Vandals p 


and O. 


different kberef Mis nations, 0 7 | 


. rated among them under the 
hi, even inclusive of the Visigothi 


different tribes ; whereas Vandal frequently * oc- 
curs in Pliny and Tacitus, as a generic term. 


Certain, however, it is, chat rams nr 
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national name of Vane 
appropriated to one certain eb hothbr Fey 
zisting only of a single tribe, or Ur M ebedetd 


and coalition of several tribes of the Same * 


tion. They it were, we are inforn , who Ha 


a principal are in beginning the downfall, and 


afterwards in completing the destruction, of the 


Roman empire in the west. Many of them a. 
wn and W fy nota in frica. 
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trogothi, as if that name had been the 
common and national denomination of all those : 
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which. bordered on this Palus Mæotis and 


and Asia. Af hey went dere a eee of des 


nominations, though in general they were com. 
Prised under the name of Ugri, changed aſter- 
wards into that of Hunni, or Unni. They were 


datory; they left their abodes about tl Near 

Christ 376, and after various fortune, at ein 
settled in Pannonia, called afterwards from them, 
Ten: Their first .. were . ih ö * 
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| They were eminently brave from leeren. nd 


union. Their hoxpitality, ee indnes 


to eee even before they, embract 
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told, che name of n a name, according to 
| | Grotius, 
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Grotfus, and most other writers, derived from 
the Teutonic word poten, signifying good. They | 
encouraged, says Dio, the study of philosophy). 
Their laws Were, also, little inferior to chose of 
the Romans, as appears from the Alarie code; 
the laws of the Visigoths in Spain, and of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy. Vet it cannot e u 
that though thus honourab 
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beter es bats are; from derne. 
treated wih tenderness, while their brave an 
2] free conquerors” are loaded with '6pprobrit y 
Let both have their due. What 
duct of the first Cæsar among the Gauls 1 Or 
what shall we say to the savage mandate still 
extant of the emperor Gallienus, in the latter 
end of the third century, who, after the supptes- 
sion of the rebellion of Ingenuus, who hadias- 
sumed the purple, in IIlyricum, thus writes to 
eee eee as ee 6 
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like a a round the e 
It never rises on the great hill, lest the winds 
meet it there. Its dwelling is in the cave; and 
it ents: Ro darts of death.”'* And hence, 


says Gibbon, we may affirm with confidence 


that the ravages of these denominated barba- 
rians, whom Alaric had led from t the banks of 
the Danube, were less destructive than the- 
hostilities exercised even afterward: 

troops of Charles V. a Catholic prince, b 


«tiled himself Emperor of the Romans. The! 

served order and modera- 
tion; but, Bourbon dead, and every hour WÜ ]—ꝓ¼3. 
marked e some e act of e __ : 


authority. of Alaric Trecer 
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the ruins of ancient Roine; eee ae 


the e en of the Goths and Vandals, fe the 


ef which they had either 

:hna ion perhaps to perpetrate . Theitem 
pest of war might strike some lofty turrets to the 
ground; but the destruction Which undermined 
the foundation of those màssy fabries/procecdeda 


dowly eren during a perio®of ten ten- 


turies. AA monarchy, destitute of- + atio 44 
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Rome by the Goths, that awful 


B+ ee was summoned to the banks of the 


| followed them, with all the exert 
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solution. vet, certain it is, | that the -aptu 0 


filled the astonislied empire with RES ut 0 
L terror. In was an interesting contrast of great · 
ness and ruin. The clergy, who applied to 
recent events, the loſty metaphors of. Oriental 
prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound 
the destruction of the capital, with the: destruc- 
| tion of the world, * Te wi ie, SF 
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Danube, by the invasion of the Goths. This 
was the first considerable occasion in which his- 
tory mentions that great people, who afterwards 
broke the Roman power, sacked the capitol, 
and reigned in Spain, Gaul, and Italy, 80 
memorable was the part which they acted in 
ttzhis subversion of the Western Empire, that the 
name of Goth is frequently, but impropetiy used 
as a general appellation of rude and warlike bar- 
barism. They marched to besiege Philippopolis, 
a city of Thrace, founded by the father of Alex- 
: ander, near the foot of Mount Hæmus. Hecius 
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ac Hen Philip- 
popolis was taken. An hundred thousand 0 5 
sons are reported to have been massacred. 
Many prisoners of consequence were taken; 
nor did Priscus, a brother of the late Emperor 
Philip, blush to assume the purple, under the 
protection of the Scythiac enemies of Rome. * 
Decius anew. prepared to oppose the Gothic 
power. But, in the famous battle of Mæsia, 
A. D. 251, the Roman army was irrecoverably 


lost, nor could the body ef the Emperor ever be 


found. This fatal blow humbled the Romans. 
The successor to Decius consented- to leave in 


the hands of the Goths the rich fruits of their 


more disgraceful, a great number of prisoners of 
the highest rank. He even promised to pay 
them annually a large sum of money, on con- 
dition, they should never afterwards infest the 
Roman territories by their” e The 
ene 5 BIT 


This W of the Goths 1 . 
Romans has been attributed, in great measure, 


to the immense difference of manners in the 
conquerors and conquered. The former are 


said to have been in a state of growing 1 


Col. and 
* Aurel. Victor. ; + Zonaras. 


: en The eee eee 1 to per · 
fection, the Roman had been declining from it. 
They mutually despised one an E 


urged on in different directions. But 5 we bock 
at the well disciplined troops of the Goths, their 


subordination, their fortitude, and their pati 


We see the most powerful and the most D babl | 
causes of the mastery they gained over the plun- 


derers of the world. The chief strength of Scy- 
thiac armies consisted of cavalry. | The i 
management of a horse was, in conseq 


E. ae 
of the greatest accomplichments of a 
This characterized some of the Teutonic tribes, | 


even in the days of Tacitus. Tenecteri, super 
solitum bellorum decus, equestris discipline arte 
Præcellunt. Nec major apud Cattos peditum 


laus, quam Tenecteris equitum. Sic instituere 


majores, posteri imitantur. Hi lusus infa 


hæc juvenum æmulatio, perseverant eue. 


Do we not also perceive this to be appli 


a striking manner (and forgive me, I beg of you, 


the anticipation) to what was looked "Ne _ 


wards as the parent age en 1 
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tradition gives us any traces of them. Horses 
are supposed to have been originally eastern ani- 


mals. For inst: ace, consult Homer, who copied 
the manners and customs of the ages of which 
he wrote, rather than of those in which he lived. 


He no where represents cavalry in the Trojan 


war. Horses had not been brought into Greece 
long before the siege of Troy. The method of 

Known, that the 
Greeks looked upon the Centaurs, whom they 


riding, indeed, was $0 little 


supposed first to have mounted horses, as mon- 
sters compounded of man and horse. They 


had no other use for horses than to harness them 
to their chariots in battle. But more of this 
hereafter, The Goths acquired a decided supe- 
riority over the Romans; and no little skill, and 
combinations of knowledge, must be supposed 
to have led them to the accomplishment of 
CCCCCCCCCCCCC te Ge 


In contemplating societies considerably re- 


moved from our own times, we are apt to consi- 
der as accidental, what in modern states we should 
impute to wise institutions, and to the energies of 


an enlightened policy. But we should never fail 
to remember, that even in the experience of dark 


ages, the attachment of nations is wonderful to 
their ancient usages. We should always likewise 


' 5 e recollect, 
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: in r 
to arise, of a capacity to frame schemes of legis- 

lation and government, he could not ee 

them to execution. He could not mould the 


: conceptions of states, to correspond to his own. 
It is from no pre-conceived plan, but from cir- 


come within the compass of our design. I shall 


city opened her gates to him, and he caused 
Attalus, an Ionian, to be proclaimed Emperor. 


Hs oled, that ans indivi | 


cumstances which exist in real life and affairs, 
that legislators and politicians acquire an as. 


cendancy among men. It was the actual con · 
* dition of their times, not Projects Mit by 
philosophy and speculation, that direct 


e w Wee pans i Bola eee Te 


The kistorical progress * hs Gothe does _ 


therefore dispatch that part of our suhject as 
expeditiously as possible. In 408 Alarie, with 
his Hunns, Goths, or Scythians, invested Rome. 


The senate, reduced to the most dasts 


prehension, engaged to pay him a large sum 1 


money, and to give him hostages for the fidelity 


of their engagements. The Emperor Honorius 
however, regardless of the faith thus pledged in 


the Roman name, evaded fulfilling the articles 


of the Stipulation. Alaric, in CC Se ence, T ; 
turned, and marching directly to Rome, the 


; 
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This was in 409. 9 Years a Alaric 
displaced Attalus, and restored Honorius, whom. 


he again quarrelled with, and deposed. He then 


gave Rome to be Prandpred, for six days, to his 
soldiery. Most of the were massacred, 
and the greatest part of the city Was reduced to 3 
ashes. This was the third sack of Rome by the 


Scythians. Thus eleven hundred and sixty- three 


years after the foundation of the imperial city, 
wheh had subdued so considerable a part of 
mankind, it fell before the licentious fury of the 


tribes of Germany and Scythia, At the same 
time, however, it is not to be forgotten, that 
the proclamation of Alaric, on his entrance into 
the vanquished city, was strongly expressive of 
his regard for the laws of humanity and reli- 


In 441, Attila having succeeded his father, 
and having made peace with the Romans, con- 
quered all the nations on the north side of the 


$ them. He nee, abo all the e who 
had sheltered themselves in the Roman empire; 


but, being refused, he fell upon the eastern 


provinces, and put all to fire and sword, forcing 
1 the e to retire from: la: into 
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and to bribe him into better temper. Attila Was 
sole master of all Scythia and Germany. No 
prince ever subdued so many countries in $0 
chort a time; his authority being acknowledged 
by all the states and princes, from the Rhine to 
the most northern borders of the Persian em- 
pire. + When he entered Gaul in 451, he was 
attended by a troop of sovereigns, who stood 
trembling before him. They looked upon hi: 
| decisions as oracles, and submitted to him as to 
| the king ee 3 of 4s 2» ee of 


and exercised the vigilant prudence of Tit 


conclude a second ee peace with Ns 5 


Long before this, indeed, id when the Ro. 
man arms had not as yet declined from their 
pristine vigour, the country of Pannonia and 
Dalmatia, which occupied the space between 


the. Danube and the Adriatic, and which was, 
subsequently, the peculiar residence of the 
; Hunns, was one of the last and most difficult 


conquests of the empire. In the defence of na- 


tional freedom, two hundred thousand of its 


warlike inhabitants had once appeared in the 
field, alarmed the declining age of Augustus, 
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at the head of the collected Shes of thas: state. * 5 
To make an end, however, of our enumeration; | 
in 458, the year in which Hengist, the Saxon, 
overcameVortigern in Britain, Theodoric, King of 
the Visigoths, reduced the Suevi in Gallicia, and 
entered Lusitania. In 461, Genseric ravaged. 
the coasts of Italy and Sicily. In 464, the Visi- 
goths made themselves masters of a great part of 
Spain ; and in 468, totally defeated the Romans, 
and drove them entirely out of that part of 
Europe; and shortly after, made themselves mas- 
ters of the far greater part on: Gaul; this was in 
| the year 400. 1 | 
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"Ag now recur to our A Yrmer subject. The 
f dune of migration, among che nations of the 
ancient world, as far as it can be traced through | 
_ antiquity, has been uniformly from the north 
and east, to the south and west. The polished 3 
nations of Europe, therefore, who now excel = 
antiquity itself 1 in arts, and vie with it in arms, 
owe their cultivation, and many of their best 
attainments, to the emphatically named Barba- 
rians; which word, by the way, has not been 
over accurately applied, as Barbaroi were shep- 
herds. In Hebrew they were called Phut. In . 
other languages they were called Berberi. From 
their places of habitation, the territory they oc- 
cupied was called Barbaria by the Greeks and 
Romans. Berber signifies shepherd. * Notwith- 
standing this, and although almost all Europe is 
possessed by the immediate or the collateral de- 
Scendants of the Gothe, a people also to whom, 
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che Gree 


that the name of Goth has been an ann 
epithet of opprobrium. It is unac 


but it is still a fact, that instead of dds 2 5 


people, who could annihilate so potent an em- 
pire as that of the Roman, we learn from Ro- 


man writers, and their too partial expounders, 


that no people on earth could be een to e 
Romans NOOR 


& F* 
{<2 


| All e we are 93 was in an . - 
state of barbarity, until reclaimed and civilized 


by the Romans. We are certainly. indebted to 
them for many of the ideas we at present 
possess ; and without their example the strain 
of our literature, together with that of our man- 


ners and policy, would have been very diffe- 


rent. This, however, it may not be arrogant Ny 


gay, that although the modern literature par- 


takes much of the Latin refinement, and both 


one and the other of the Greek original „ yet our 

forefathers could not in either instance have 

drank of this fountain, unless they had in some 

manner or other opened springs of their own. 
The amusements of the tilt- yard, I am Goth 

enough to believe, were more beneficial to man- 
7 1 „% é ᷣ . 
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were aware, or were willing to ne yet Gy: 
has been the blindness of Europe for centuries, _ 
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| "ey ene barriers. The tendency, induc; | 

| of all was the same; to invigorate the faculties 
both of mind and body; to give strength, grace, 
and dexterity. to the limbs; and to fire the 
mind with a generous emulation in the manly 


and martial exercises. Plato insists on the gym · 
nastic exercises; and without it, it appears, he 


pr 


— 


a the exercises R dd ln 


could not have formed, or at least have support 


ed, his republic. But were not the Gothie tilts 
and tournaments superior, both in use and 
elegance, to the Grecian games of Olympia 4 
The one did much less towards refining the 


manners, than the other.” The Gothic gallantry 
had no ill influence on morals. The odd hu- 


"mour of Gothic days, was for the women to 
pride themselves in their chastity, and the men 
in theit valour. High erected thoughts, seated 


in a heart of courtesy, was, according to an old 
writer, the proper character of such as had 
been trained in this discipline. The legends of 


ancient chivalry were as niches filled with sta- 
tues, to invite young valours forth.* Together 
with a warlike spirit, the profession of chivalry - 
impelled to every other virtue, the ornament of 
humanity. Affability, generosity, veracity, 


these were the qualifications most pretended to 
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bye the men of arms, in the days of pure and: 
uncorrupted chivalry, Even in regard. to let- 
ters, ethos first essays of wit and poetry, chose 
harbingers of returning day, were made in the 
bosom of chivalry, and amidst k- 6 K of 
noble dames _— courteous e . 


Of the . Gothic a Celtic an we ns 
ben remains. Among the Romans, on the con- 
trary, historians arose, who ae with - 

lustre their great actions to posterity. - The 
actions of other nations are involved in fable, or 

, lost in obscurity. The Gothic and Celtic na- 
tions afford a striking instance. The one 
trusted their fame to tradition and che songs of 
their bards; the other was 80 fettered by their 

Druids, chat neither their religion, their laws, 
nor their history, were allowed to be committed . 

to record; the preservation of the druidical 

supremacy depending upon the Druids always 
continuing the sole guardians and interpreters of 
all that related to morals, legislation, and govern- 
ment. Thus, says lian, the ancient Thra- 
cians, as well as in general all the Barbarians esta- 

blished in Edrope, look upon the use of let- 
ters as contemptible and disgraceful; though at 
the same time "My are cultivated wt 3 


10 the 
* Biobop Hurd, | 


we: 
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| 46 ; 2 II. 


ll - the Batbatias excibliched in Ai Procophes! 

dass says, the Hunns held the same ideas; qa 

they had not the secret of letters, nor could 

1 they be prevailed upon to hold them in esti- 
mation: honour and religion, from the aug: : 

gestions of the Druids, both forbade * 
_ scientific instruction. 5 N 


. 


Ls Vet, 3 5 al Soul hows 1 | 
to us, had it not been for che gross bigotry of | 
the first Christian missionaries: but, ignorance! 

of letters was as sedulously inculcated among 
the first Christian, German; and Gaulish nobles,” 
as it was among their Pagan ancestors. It was 
considered beneath a man of the sword, to be 
trammelled by the shackles of intellect. All 
knowledge was confined to the monasteries. 1 
And hence a convent became just che- ame 
thing as a Druidical temple. Wills, donations, 
exemptions, privileges; in short, the disposition 
of all the good things of this world, as FS 
as of the world to come, passed unavoidably. . 
e che * of 1 interest and n 
hos I Se Gn eG 
far advanced in a civilized state, I would not be 
understood as literally comparing them with 
„ Wh Rs for 1 W of the present day. 
N The” 
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The extivation they posxessed, and which we 
sIrall have occasion pretty minutely to examine, 
was not such as could boast of its experimental 
philosophy, electricity, meteorology, but above 
All, its sublime practical part of astronomy and 
navigation. Even we ourselves can only boast 


ol a successful issue, in the painful and laborious 


researches we have made, in the paths pointed 
out to us by the sages of Greece and Rome. 
Their disciples in silence we indisputably a 
notwithstanding we have risen upon the foun-/ 
dation they laid for the western world in general. 
Nor need we blush to say, that What was only 
known or guessed at by the profoundest abilities 
among the ancients, is now within the certain 

and positive knowledge of nine tolerably in- 
structed men out of ten. But; this was not 
the case with the Goths and Celts. Nor shall 
I trouble you with a wanton attempt to deduce 
physics from traditionary fiction; at the same 

time, bear always in recollection, that what has 
been handed down to us of the Goths and Celts, 
has come from their implacable enemies; and 
that though the picture is meant to be hideous, 

you yet cannot discern any more deformed trace 

than that which was equally applicable to the 
Romans, who destroyed by arms and treachery: 

one half of the human race, to hold the other 
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we reject, when Cæsar, who, put to death or 


reduced to slavery three millions of the Gauls, is 
yet held up as the most e W e 
| Ins general of the Romans? | 3 
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n opinion 1 — 8 among; fs | 


learned of Europe, that arts and letters first 


took their rise in the northern parts of Asia, and 


that they were. cultivated in those parts long 


before they were practiscd in Phoenicia and 


| Egypt.“ The practice of writing is of such 


remote antiquity, as I have already noticed, 
that neither sacred nor profane authors give any 
satisfactory account of its origin. It has been 
$0 long used that few men think upon the sub- 
ject : it was almost always unanimously ascribed 
to the Gods : And the ancients, says War⸗ 


burton, © seldom gave any thing to those per- 


sonages of whose original they had any record.” 


When the memory of the invention, indeed, 


was lost, as of seed, corn, wine, writing, &c. then 


the Gods were permitted to seize upon the pro · 


perty, and to hold it by that kind of right which 


gives 57rays to the lord of the manor. Letters, 


however, were known in Phcenicia about a cen- 
Mo a 800 after the rt 3 5 
e | 
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Blase, or-:2180 years before Christ. un 
mposed the alphabet. But; 


eee 
it is not quite so clear; as e formerly proved, 


that all alphabets were derived from one, altho = 


| most « of than now in use may be derjnea from 
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Vols 9. u Sola hacer eee le 
l mur; mortut vivamus;" cuncios seu dissi« 
tos, abe, vi5tispreentes!” After the flood 
of Noah, in the 1656th-year'of the world, there 
is nm intimation in the Holy Scripture 

stupendous and sublime effort:of man, 
thy use and. application of letters, until che 
time of the children of Israel's sojdurnihg in 
says, that Abraham, when he went to our 
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species of popular assembly, he may be sup · 


posed to have lost the advantage of declama- 


tion and gesture to excite the passions, he yet 
is amply indemnified by having a more select 
audience, and being able to reason with more 
temperance ; and if the impression he makes 
be less lively, it is certainly more 1 
Moreover, by giving publicity to facts, it has 
rendered them more easy to be ascertained: and 
the monsters of fiction have ultimately dis- 
persed, while under the review of ee un- 
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the. language, which savages employ on any $0- 
lemn occasion, we shall find poetical inspiration | 
from nature. We have planted the tree 
peace, says a warrior; we have buried the axe 
under its roots; we will henceforth repose 


ant 23 


vnder its shade; we will join to brighten the 


chain that binds our nations together. If you | 
ask me how men came to be poets before they 
were aided by the learning of the scholar? 1 
may, in my turn, enquire how bodies fell by 
n before the laws of gravitation be 
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body, has laws which are exemplified in t 

course of nature, and which we only collect, 
after . has shewn us what they are. 
And thus, occasioned probably by the pliyslcal 
:onned wi between the emotions of à heated 

imagination and the impressions received from 

music and pathetic sounds, every tale among 
rude nations is repeated in n and is Rds 
to take the min _ 3 3 e eee e 
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Poeticat PR En: teak thinit e ante- 
cedent to prose. The first eee | 
always bards or rhapsodists for among the 
zpecies at large, as well as 1 
imagination and sensibility, the true sourbes of 
poetical inspiration, precede the improvement 

and expansion of the reasoning faculty. No 

ear, but is sensible to the charms of harmony; 
no heart, but mis vibrate at the heroic strain of 
gallant and zenerous actions; nor can the sym- 
pathetic throb be ever refused to the delightful 
emotions of pure and disinterested affection. 

Before the invention of letters, thetefore, and 
| consequently in the absence of written records 
the ar is called to the ald of memory, and 
verse is enhnöbled as the sole vehicle of religion, 
earn e 8 | 
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| forin, *” Witness the most admired bf all ipdets, 
who lived beyond the reach of history, alinost of 
traditionc Achilles, as we are informed by hin; 
ung to his lyre the praives of departed bescel; 
auch amaning eftecke are axcridedy igen n 


in Argos ,oaddOlrods We wist eme, 
entitled: by birth to rank among the princes of 
Pbessaly, pbeferred the cultivation of his po 
eticab talents to ambition ; and as is, said 16 
tiring to. a cave in Mount Pelim, —— 
instruction in Funn ers of 
dhe Trojan wary AERO - * 14 961 At uten 
* eee ile ett 5017 - 46 2,919 Men 
Tbeſ early poets however, E hem aby n 
terials: remain, wete not natives of Greece j they 
were of Thraceß or of Asia Miner Hemer 
mentions Thamyris, the Thr ck „ conten 
neee Hemis« 
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ment of mannets, taste, and language, which in 
subsequent ages distinguisheda Greek from a 
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place, and gertainly/the:-residen 
Hesiod, \and:all the remaining masters of epic 


bh poetryy:2a5hey-.Are. generally . | 1 ,, 
natives of the Asiatic coSt. And it i 


remarkable, that the nine n 6 poets, ex | 
cept Pindara the Theban, and Stesichorus the 


Sicilian, werte born in Lesser Asia, on the islands 
of the Agean Sea. The most ancient prose 
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5 a ba Bestdes — and the 
Pheenician claim to the invention of leviirh 
has been contended also, that Fohi, . bn Ff 


pretensiont to thakhanour; having written 
Chinese language a book called Yexim.; 
not presume to say a syllable upon — | 
sions. apo ao curious to rem 
Sa to haz — on which! theo! . 
ame literary characters were impressed. 
most ancient materials, pony which w 
been transmitted to us, are hard 
zuch as stones and metals, whithe Wee aaa 
edicts and matters of public notoriety. The 
Decalogue es written _ two ankles of 
ice peculiar-to the 

Jani ee vt | by te Gf Lastern 
nations. Wood was also -used- in different 
counties. The laws of Solon were inseribed on 

* : rollers 
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phony" and 'the third; * the chores of the 


wg serving for the com- 
middle, and the end of the 
| i At. enian ships had to make to the 
Taugeun wes ini münions. The reopagi 

ordinances erh authority engraved on 
column: and the tteaties of ene 
= ane states 425 wanne e 
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It eee eee, e that 
all writing was upon wood, and upon bricks 


and stones. ee eee. eee. 
used for public mon and as the best 


substances for nen ee of weather; 


and the accidents of time. Bricks and stones 


were, doubles, used in ancient, as they are 


used in modern times. In every light we take 
it, we must suppose men in those days wrote as 
men in these days, and made use of every thing 


that n Aa ATI ression of 
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skins of sheep and goats, were used for writing 
by the ancient Ionians. We are likewise in- 
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formed, that the ancient Persiaus wrote 
cords on skins. #, Mankind, in very rude and 
early ages, may undoubtedly have written on 
| — Ns, er marble, lead, copper, wood, 


* Ic 5262 Wb”: bark. 
* | Diodorys Siculus, 
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back & c. xthos majorum, "Lays à later 


writer, . patrii sermonis carminibus vul- 


gala, e SUS. literia, Saxis ac rupibus i ns 


tion made use WT eren they: were not lac 
| Ou with any thing more proper or conve> 
nient. Let, in the oldest writing now cxtanty 
Jewiah Scriptures: werf 


200k; 1 whe" wars of the Lord. Job wishes 
that his y had written a book. Solo- 
| mon says, of: wy e of books there id no end. 


And lastly, several of the Prophets speak ok 
rolls, and rolls of bocks. In regard to paper. 


indeed, such as we now use, Prideaux very: cons 


sistently supposes it to have been brought! fror 
the East, where it cortainly was known in the 


aarliest ages The Saracens first introdduca it 
into Spam from the East\ whence it was dispersed 


over the rest of Europe. Aüthom of eminence! 


fix the. introduction of it into Eur e, in the 


chirteenth century. we” 807 1 . 1 45 : 
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time, I am well aware of the excesses to whi | : 3 
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| tian, from the Scythian, But, E however, hypo 
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K itself, ee to extablizh. ths cmi of 
their common origin, The modern Europeans, 
for instance, deriving their blood from three very 
different nations, still preserve among them the 
three original tongues of their remotest ancestors. 
These a are the Gothic, the Celtic, and the Scla · 
vonic; all radically different one from the other. 
And hence, were all the historical monuments of 
the |; glish ge: e. "E some 2 


vince e mankind, that one of thoxe nation ber 


Funck er by the * At "ths an 


this Species of analogy has been carried. 


hats derived all Got thats source; a8 158 
insisted upon the Celtic. Some have contended 
for the Basque; others, for the Sclavonian. 
The Celto-Scythiac has had various advocates ; 
the Gothic, a no less forfnidable band. The 


spirit of derivation has gone so far, as even to de 
duce the Greek from the Hebrew; the Chinese. 
from the Gothic; the Hindoo, from the Celtic 
the Latin, from the Ae e and the, Egvp- 


e m be n on this heady Ia what i 1 
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x 
e the Old World, what chal we zay to the 
two or three hundred, radically distinct lan- 
guages, . Condamine tells u. ee 
n 


Viale Sede he, that the | Greeks tad 
leiters. before Cadmus'; and that the Pelasgic, of 

real ancient Greek alphabet, differed from, the 5 
Phœnician. Plato witnesses also, that the Scy> 
the had letters; he mentions them as Hyper 

borean letters, very different from the Greek, 
And yet we are told the Pelasgi were of Phos- ; 
| nician original, and were so called from their 
passing by sea, and wandering from one country | 
to another. The Pelasgic alphabet, which pre- 
vailed in Greece before the age of Deucalion, 
one thousand five hundred and twenty-five years 
before the Christian æra, consisted of sixteen let- 
ters. In time, indeed, the number increased; "I 
but when, is uncertain. It is confidently assert 5 
ed, however, that the new ones attributed to 
Palamedes, and Simonides, were in use before 
they lived ; as we find some of them in that 
most ancient Ea . found at Amyclea in 
Laconia, which is to have been written 
about one hundred and sixty years before tho 
ziege of Troy, or one thousand three hundred 
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that argue for the unive 


antiquity of the Pelasgians, not only 5 en | 


bpt in every country round, them, as wall lands, 
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; " thinns ere ETD me. Did not Homer 2 in 


e rH (character, i in which he, 1 


5 Fist fabulous King of the P 
 mythologists Said to have c on me im 5 
des But did not this idea at e 

Ae of the word Hayes the dea, and 
Nagyes a Pelasgi NS, . though thela tter word x = 
"bep probably derived from Then yoga or 2 h | 
61D ke 054 the Pelasgi OVer-Fan so many countries; 
fr more probably from some Assyrian, gyptian, 

ot Phœnician epithet, given to the od inhahi- 
_ tants, if it be not a Scythiac appellation?! Hew- 
_ Jotus, Thucydides, Strabo, indeed, assert the bp 

| lag) to have come from Thessaly a0 ws 

Ancient Pelasgia included 8 don, Epi 
and afterwards that part, in 
Called Hellas, or Greece. And hows | might. pt 
- the 8 who filled this Chersc esu, be 
called * 0 their northern brethren, being 
V 1 Ls A * d 
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58 * u Alan 74650 origi gel We 10 Gee : 
With these Pannggi, pb er, we are not 
- eel the Greeks, who afterwards, 9 00 ts 
:  rathe designation, passed i into Traly, a ind s sett 

in Gikcian Major. æ« Homer, as T have Justs boy ? 
bo sUpPGSed do ha ave written His poems i i ; Pelas- 
 giak'chilrabtets! K. The words made use of to 
; exßtess the nümerals by the Greeks, and t their | 
| manner of marking, by initial letters, « came also 
from that Aneient people. And it is fart ther & cu- 
| "riotis, that” the narnes 'of numbers i in 1 5 Pelas- 
giant Teuiònic, the Petia, the Greek, t e my 
ancient dialect of the Latin, the dae r. a 
; even the Irish, are the battle words, and ich less 
varlation tha could have beeh exp ected in 
lects Spbken by'r nations wins in bene re- 
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racteis in "writing? the country where they 
rived their form; and those Wh were loc 
upon as their. undoubted -propriett 
rus Siculus informs us, the Muses letters 
ee from. Ju piter; i erer, eee 
nions of Apollo 1 7 Blcthusy thr chiby een. 
ed the functioſs of priestess es, known under 
names of Pythias, and Sybils ; and dat ey vdr, : 
Jowed the Pelasgians in their journies. % Parc 
nassus, by the way, you will recollect, was a 
mountain in Bactriana, though afterw: 5 the“ 
name was given to that hill on which Delphi 5 : 
was built; as was à common custom, indeed, 
among the ancients: thus in regard to a tow]• ] 
hes Helens in bo . buiſe tin ee 440104 
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: That „Meer was inhabited in very 2 in K. 
times by a race of people, who were enlightened | 
from the east, and particularly from Asia, ig 


fact chat cannot be controverted. + The Pelasgi 
if not the first b were 255 | 
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axe e in four at least of the languages 
I have mentioned,, the Teutonic, F Greek, 
| and. Latin: for as to the Greek. names, Wrap, 
[| and urn, or mater, as it is in the Latin, e 
4 '  kngw from our, own, dialect of the Teutonic, 


they are the Same in that language, and the Pe 7 
| | sian puddur and madur. are eyidently the same, 
| And. the Latin word frater, or Qpereps, the. old 
[|  wordin Greek, uhence a word till in use, Qperam, 
| is clearly, the same with the German 6ryde fte 
| | | Persian broder, and our br, ot ber... — More of this, 
1 however, hereafter. Homer learnt from the 
| 8 Scythians or Pelasgi; and by bim has not all the 
: western world. been taught? His work, 28 a wid | 


1 1 paradise, is like a copious nursery, which con- 
; tains. the seeds and first Productions, out of 4 
which, those who N have had only to e- 


1 
[ | left and arrange such as, suited their p RF 


I Througho out every part of the heathen, world, is 
i : works were read and adored. They pass. d for un- 
i equalled poetry; grew into a tem of history 


ik © | and geography ; rose to be. a magazine of science; 0 
fa” and were exalted into a scheme of religion. F. rom 


1 | these the poets drew their inspiration; the critics ; 
1 their rules, and the Philosophers A defence of 
| | , their opinions. Warriors formed themselves by 
N | bis heroes ;, and the oracles delivered bis verse 
= oi the OPTING of the Gods. Homer had, abo, a 
jj 0 
1 


TR ge of wn system. He knew 
the use of the stars, for he makes Ulysses sail by 


the observation of them. He even dives them 
the dames they are yet Know by, as the Fades, 


Pleiades, the Bear and Orion. Of the five zones, 
he evidently speaks 
shield of Achilles.“ Of natural philosophy, 


there are many principles scattered up and doun 


his work. But these branches of learning do not 


lie much in the way of an heroic poet. Not- 


withstanding, though poetry was his business, 
to which every thing else was to be sub- 
servient, he yet has not failed to introduce those 
Strokes of knowledge, from the whole circle of arts 
and sciences, which the subject demanded, either 


for necessity or ornament. +14 


e 45 . ee 


Pfei plette Sen as these, it — is to 


be inferred, that a Scythian or Pelasgian people 8 


instructed the Greeks. The uriversality, indeed, 
of their language subsequently rendered some 'of 
the Greeks hardy in pretension. Nor among 
— vanities of the world, is it to be wondered 
at. Before the Christian æra, Greek was spoken 
by Jews, Romans, and Africans, as well as 1 
the neighbouring Asiatics whom they had be 
verted. 1 Was the language of the leawnee an 
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polite in n und Haw <a bc as in ey | 
bom rpg e. It must have been understoo# 2 
winters mbi_ed" ions DI oo one inks e N 
which was to be first preached == Jews. It 
was even spoken in modern Europe, so late a4 
the middle of the fiſteenth century, when Con- 
stantinople was taken by the Turks; and when, 
after a reign of two thousand four hundred years 
as à living tongue, that is, from the time of Ho- 
mer, it fell under the ue ae ne of a 
wine of i its own n older we, e 
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5 — 25 thr Greek 18 . ly — . by the 
most respectable authors both ancient and mo 

dern, the Latin letters were derived. - Pliny, 4e 

| literis autiquis, Says, * Veteris Græcas fue. 
easdem penẽ quæ nunc sunt Latinæ. And Ta- 
citus asserts, et forma literas Latinis, qu ve» 
terrimis Græcorum.“ They are hkewise suppos- 
ed to have originally consisted of but Sixteen 
Quintilian, indeed, says, the number, form, 
and power of the Roman letters were not the 
same in his time as they were in former ages; he 
remarks, in particular, the etters were originally 
fewer f in number. Ia verustissima transeq 
temp.  quibus.et PRI . nec smiles 
5 r : KI RG of e e his 
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| pins fyerunt, et vis quoque 
we —— differ materially from the 
language of a branch of the Celts, to whom nei · 
their the literature nor the government of Rome 


ever ee eee, The Scots of Cale- 
* rson, E never gubduel 


_ Says 
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. where, eith _ — the ar rm * of 


similarity, if not a perfect ee eee many 


primitives of the. Gaelic, and others that corre» 
spond to them in the Latin tongue. And 
to remove every supposition, that the Scots 
of either of the British isles borrowed any part 
of their language from the Latin, every word in 
the Gaelic is either a compound or derivation, 
from acknowledged pottitives in the zame lan- 
guage. * Pezron, indeed, had beſore declared 


his opinion, that the Greek, Roman, and Celtic 
Breaks e an had china with 
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Oy years previous. to either, says, I have en- 
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quired into the sources, and traced up the Hes | 
brew, Chaldaic, Greek, and Latin languages, 
and find they may receive a great deal of illustra- 
- tion from the ancient languages of Britain, more 
especially, the ancient Scotch or Irish.“ Nor does 
a late learned writer * in reMlify disagree with 
him. He only contends, that the form and 
structure of the Celtic tongue are remote from 
the Greek; th Celts changing the beginning of 
nouns in many inflexions, while the Greeks uni- 
formly change the end. What we now call the 
Celtic, indeed, says he, is half Gothic, owinng to 
the Belge, Danes, and Norwegians being mixed 
with all the Celtæ of France and Britain; but, 
especially in the Highlands of Scotland, where 
the Celtic is the most corrupt, because the 
Norwegians were possessors of the Hebrides an 
western coasts, Rea the reign of Harold Hats - 
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Kober DE GEBELIN Re a lstof e 
eight hundred words radically the same in the 
Greek and in the Celtic languages; and the latter | 
he terms Pelasgic. The old Celtic, indeed; seems 
to have been the most generally spread language 
of Europe, and to have continued so, until 
through length of time and place, and inter- 
mixture with the Scythians and other nations, 
it split into à great variety of dialects, Which 
still however retain the filial marks of their ori- 
ginal parent. The Celtic does not appear to 
differ much from the Scythiac, says a very able 
writer; the Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, Greek; | 
Latin, &c. one would be apt to conclude to be 
merely dialects of che same 2 n 


| As we shall ein find, there is a GO 
resemblance among the several Gothic dialects, 8 
50 I think it will be equally evident, chat they 
are radically dissimilar to those of Celtic origin. 
Had these two 1 ever had any 7 
b ban ee | 
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sions to be considered as conge , 
ue traced them back the stronger would by hs 
resemblance between them; but the most am 
cient exemplars rte as utterly dissimilar as 


By % 25 


? 
1 


— 


the most modern Flere and there, indeed, a 


word may have been accidentally caught up on 
eirher side, or perhaps adopted by each of them, | 


from soine third language, radically different 


from them both, In short, if they must be ad- 


mitted, though 1am far from subscribing to 
the doctrine, to be streams from one common 
fountain, it miust be allowed, that one or both 


of them have been greatly polluted i in their 


course, and received hans inlets nn some other 


channels. i VVV E Ne cl 


"© Ltd {4 
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= instance, namely, the Welsh, Armoric, and 
Cornish, 1 can readily believe to have been 
Celtic; and 1 can conceive the same of the 
very early Irish. But, beyond this T do not feel 


myself warranted to go. Even the ancient 


name Gael, Galic, which bus made such a noise, 


and which has 50 eagerly been contented for, 


does not seem to have been used by the natives of 
Gaul themselves, but to have been given them by 
foreigners : they called themselves Celtæ, and 


their hngwge © Celtic; by like manner as the in- 
0 habitants 


4 
babitaztapf Wales, chough. called Welch byus; 
term themselves Cymru, and their own lan: e 


| guage: Cymraeg; while they at the same time 
call the English Saisons, and their tongue Sais- 


sonaeg, thus reminding chem of their Saxen 


origin. And this I ware, thus early, as it 


will be⸗ ece da- her is congtantly.and ; 
6 1 2 Alis 15 I Sele 


71 The ancient Gaulish. eee e ert. 
the Gn. ek, and their writing approaches mat 
neatly to the Gothic than to the Rome 
These ancient Gaulizh' charaters were generally | 
Gaul by Cann but after that agen the Bo 
man letters were gradually introduced. This 
formation of the Gaulish letters appears in the 
monumental inscription of Gordian, messenger 

_ of the Gauls, who suffered martyrdom. in the 
vetians had letters, and of the Greek form, as 
mentioned by Cæsar, who found their records: 
Grecis literis utuntur. Nor is it wonderful 
it should be so, although there was no very 
rect way for their introduction into Helvetia; 
for the Greeks who established themselves at 
Marseilles, during the ne almost of the 
if . abn. 1 : s _ 


ane Dr, Peirey. T Astle. 


Roman cepublicy- __ whos 1 
connections as far as Helvetia, could . 
turally have brought with them their letters 


British and Irish, says Lhuyd, had letters long, 


letters, as we learn from Strabo. Hi Tunae- de. 


isposition to instruct their | 
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and probably the e 


begabt agents, me then a business. 2 5 | 5 STOR 
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4 buen writers are of opinion that 8 Greek 


characters were used in Britain, previous to its 


invasion, but that they were changed at the Roy 


man conquest; for the Romans were always 
careful to obtrude their language upon those 
they overcame, as a certain sign of dominion, | 


and as the means of a more positive union. Th 


The Britons, indeed, used the Latin characters, 
before they embraced Christianity. In Jura | 
we read,  Gallia cansidicos docuit facunda Br. 
tannos; and in Tacitus, Jam vero. principuin 


filios liberalibus artibus erudire & ingenia Britum 4 
norum Siudiis Gallorum amteferre. And this s. 
jection by Agricola of the British princes to be 


instruded in the liberal arts, finding them per- 
haps more desirous of Roman instruction than 
the Gauls, was in the beginning of the second 
century. The Celtic inhabitants of Spain had 


rani} omninm  Hispanorum | doftissimi judicantur, 
utunturque. n & Mt Monu- 
| menta 
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menta habent tomeripta, ac poemata, & metris in- 
clusas leges, a ser millibus, ut aiunt, annorum. 
_ Utuntur &, telign Hispani grammatica, non unius 
omnes . 1 auippe —_— ya germone. 
EY T4. 28 © 

| 18 ee DN by some 1 | 
if better acquainted with these things than the 
old living witnesses, that the Britons were not 
possessed of letters before their intercourse with 
the Romans; for, say they, after the most di- 
ligent enquiry, no one manuscript has ever been 
found written in such characters. Cunoboline, 
king of Britain, who lived in the reigns of the 
emperors Tiberius and Caligula, erected different 
mints in Britain, and coined money in gold, cop- 
per, and silver, and inscribed it with Roman 
characters. It is even said, that although from 
the coming of Julius Cæsar, till the time the 
Romans left the island in the year 427, the 
Roman letters were as familiar to the eyes of 
the inhabitants as their language to their ears, 
yet that Writing was very little practised by the 
Britons till after the een of BB, CON 
about the 0 596. 4 7 5 


Bas is Abe . fair $67 of dating 5 ques- | 
oy "FOO Tous on Dd 5 Hel- 
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vetii, he found that nation had the Grecian a 

| phabet in current use among them. Do the 

dame Helvetii now employ that char der, or | 

| have they not substituted the Roman in its | 
stead ? When the Helvetii, therefore, who by LL 
Cæsar himself are acknowledged to have had 
letters, and yet now have no manuscript to boast 
of, can Barg 50 Changedicheie manare of th g 5 
eee the same latitude be given to the 
Britons? The present existence of one cha- 
tacter, is no certain Prof that a prior character 
did not exist. Can it be said, because the 
Helvetii have not now ancient Grecian, manu 

' &ripts to produce, that before they were invaded 
they had no documents at all? Cæsar himsel 
asserts that they had: and is not the argumint 
equally good for the. Britons as for the Helyetii? 
Moreover, what interpretation is to be put upon 
these expressions in the Commentaries? PE It is C 
thought the institutions of the Druids came 
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BYE. originally. from Britain into Gaul; and at this : 
| . they who are ambitious of becoming emi 
= 1 - nent in the Druidical rites, repair to Britain for 


= 1. their education. They are eryoined to commit 

i | to memory a great number of Verses, AI, it is | 
deemed unlawful to trust their mysteries "= 
toriting. On other occasions, public or private, 


282 use the Greek character. The first points 
<> 
1 Nh \ #1», 


4.3 « * 4: 


” motions; of the-workl, and the earth's T 


and the or passage of the” soul 


ody to another. © This they think a 


great incentive” to virtue, by inspiring 4 con- 
tempt of death. Many other things they i in- 


struct their disciples i in, as of the stars, and their 
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alan power of f Gods * Fo 
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This char and colpreteniye's 


the pen of so able and 50 dixcriminating 7 a 'v 


as Cæsar, supersedes, in my opinion, every adven- 
turous eriticism, which national pyrrhonists have 
of late thrown upon the early knowledge of the 
Celts.” No hypothesis can overset the fact, that 
the Helvetii and the Gauls had letters. And 


yet the Druids, the only learned of the commu- | 
nity, were, as à finish to their education, obliged 
to pass over from Gaul into Britain. Were they 
instructed to pick up khowledge from the 
illiterate and ignorant? Moreover, is there 
no such old Celtic word as Oga, ogum, and 


ogta, which | erly sienifies secret letters, 
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| century before the Christian Era, when the . 
ites, Who fled from Joshua and retired into 
Tepe, bad Werds e ain country” by | 
dhe Wenn Introduction of letters into the 
n parts of Asia. From Phœnici 5 ey 
re probably, says Newton, thow ticks 
mentioned by Pliny under the name of eternal 
letters, being the foundation of the Phoenician, 
Samaritan, Ionian, and Chaldaic alphabets. I | 
the beginning of the eleventh century befote 
Christ, the Phœnicians and Syrians flying under 
the conduct of Cadmus, and other captains, from 
David, introduced letters into Greece, and the 
adjacent countries. About three hundred years 
after Cadmus had thus introduced letters;the 
were obliged to seek an asylum in the southem 
and midland parts of Europe, where they were 
known for several ages by the name of Satmatiey 
or e that is, descendants of the Medes! 
These >, who had obtained the use of letters 
about four hundred years before their settlement 
in Europe, probably introduced them among 
the Celtic and Scythiac tribes of the middle 
regions, where, after undergoing some alte- 
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rations: by the several 


clans, e laid the foun- 
dation of the Runic alphabet; and the several 
species of letters used by the Goths and e 
before their conversion to the Christian faith; as 
mentioned by Saxo Grammaticus, and othes. 
In the mean time, the Cadmean letters being 
somewhat altered by the Pelasgians and other 
Aborigines of the country, were, by the Ionians 
and Phocians, on their establishment of the co- 
lonies of Etruria and Massilia, about the forty- 
fifth Olympiad, introduced into Italy, and the 
southern parts of Gaul, thereby laying the foun- 
dations of the Etruscan, Massilian, and Rhætis 
alphabets; for Which reason, Cæsar and Tacitus 
observe, the Gauls and Rhætæ of their times 
had letters resembling the Greeks. Another 
branch settled in the northern parts of Africa 
among the Lybians, where, in process of time, 
an alphabet was formed, somewhat different from 
any of the others. The characters belonging to 
this alphabet are still preserved in inscriptions 
found in Sicily. The Phœnicians, on their esta - 
blichment, at Carthage, mixed their letters with 
the Lybians, whence the Punic alphabets were 
in seyeral instances different from the ancient 
Phœnician, and nearly the same as the Marien 
which had obtained several Lybian letters from 
their commerce; with those people. On the 
e 


C 
e, the defender of the rights 
i Bron 8, Says, e on the coas of Prien 
tinent, still. di use b > N 
countries whence they "had come; t 


> being Possessed ed of a rr 
OO Stock of cattle, 


we e other 228 0 pi f das ad ; 
tha t the inland | parts were occupied by the © oft 
natives, who were curious in de ons ant: 


of their p persons, affected to 5 have 8 
and Jong hair, apd they staned or 3 
their bodies. A Weg e n, way, the 
fitter part of which, little more than than two hun- 
dred Yeahs ago, was accurately verified inLond N 
om a neighbourin g island. * Att ; 
; J'S e historian, whe 0 claimed the 80. wereignt) 
of Uster, waited upon Elizabeth in 
be v Was attended { by: a magnificent wh 
A TR EET RNS 
liter, arrayed in in the .richest habiliments ent 175 


. 


24 


bare, ther hair —— on ** 1 their 
linen vests dyed with saffron, with long and : 


Er But, even in regard - 


x - 5 or rather to traditionary story, let it 


be forgotten, chat were the absence of fable 
ry, made the criterion of its yalidity, we 
chould explode the ancient history of almost 
every nation upon earth. I am not contending, | 
that the inhabitants of the Britannic Isles bor- 


| rowed their arts, sciences, and letters from the 


Pelasgians for instance, or from any other 


Ek But, who can doubt that the 


| the ancient Britons had for 50 


must 1 nh at loint of ths iis, 
a knowledge of the manners and customs, and a 


smattering, if not more, of the erudition of those 
enlightened foreigners ? This commerce, in fact, 


could not have supported itself for so long a 


pace of time, had not the Phcenicians had con. 
erat > establishments in these islands. More- 
vor. . * over, 
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Over, PE; in 8 were the difficulties, v nch, 
| after the reduction of Spain by the Carthas 

ginians, could have prevented the merchants of 
Carthage, even established in that country, from 
disseminating a moderate portion of their com- 
pound Punic, among a people such as the Brie 
tons, who were W neither wild, nor | 
barbarous. ; 


| 1 
But, we are told, the R JE on | 
their commerce with the Britons, with the 
greatest secrecy, insomuch, that a Fhœnician 
vessel, if purzued by a Roman, chose to run 
upon a Shoal, and suffer shipwreck, rather than 
discover the coast, tract, or path, by which 
another nation might come in for a share of 0 
beneffcial a a commerce: and therefore it is to be | 
presumed, that their policy prevented them from 
instructing the ancient inhabitants of Britain i 
the use of letters. This is a very round about 
sort of suppostion; especially, as in addition to, 
or rather as a repetition of what I have already 
quoted, we are informed by Strabo, that the 
Gauls and Britons wrote. their letters, cons acts, 
accompts, and whatever related to public busi 
ness and civil life, in Greek characters. The 
Phœnicians, we all know, were a celebrated % m-. 
| mercial N that they arrived at considera- 
f | | Le 
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ble Bae i. in the 40 of 1 naraationz OO they 
made long voyages; and that their trade kth 
the British islands, or Kg eeideg, 50 called from 
the Greek name of Tin, was, after some hundred 
years continuance, at length put an end to by 
the decadence of the power which first gave HD 
birth. We are also informed, that Britain \ lay 5 
commercially idle for one hundred and seventy 
years Prins to Cæsarꝰs arrival, . | 
The discovery of Britain, that 3 is, by a  dintant | 
people, according to ancient historians, was made 
by the Phcenicians long before the first of the 
Olympic Games, the first of which, agreeably to 
the Julian account, was one thousand four hundred 
fifty-three years before Christ. Strabo says, the 
Phœnicians were the first of all distant people 
who traded to the Cassiterides. * Pliny writes, 


that lead was first brought into Greece out of 5 


those islands. And although they were not 
yet known to the Grecians, Herodotus the 
Pelasgian, makes mention of them, saying, 
J know not the islands of Cassiterides, whence 
we derive our tin.” The fact is, the tin was 
purchased by the Greeks from the Phœnicians. 
But the whole goes, at least, to prove the truth 
of what i 15 axerted by Pliny, that Britain was 
3 famous 
* Sammes, 
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Z famous i in the Greek monuments, long «he , 
5 Rome ; arrived at its distinction. ee 5 5 


it uv ie i t . 4685 Ep Rs 
'' Learning and Science are in chr le 
manner communicated by commercial” inter- ; 
course. And as in former days, the Pheenicians 
ded all other people in this respect, so night 
their voyages have been more universally benefi- 
cia. The gentral-naines of places, as well as of 
most things of great concern, were certainly 
given by the | Phoenicians, altho the vanity of 
the Greeks led them to new "KT them, and 
to give them as their w- n. Thus Europa, 
was Ur-appa, which pouring white complexions; 
Asia, was Asi, or the country in the middle; 
and Africa, was Aphrica, or the land of corn. 
Barat- anac, from the abundance of tin, is even 
oy to have been the Phoenician name for Brl- 
Notwithstanding all this, however, I do 
— ante avail myself, even as far as I might, 
with apparent probability, of a Phœnician hypo- 
thesis; at the same time I must be allowed to 
conclude, if what Cæsar says be true of the 
Britons being more learned than the Gauls that 
such superiority could proceed from no other 
cause than their intercourse with the Pheenicians, 
age e e ndertakings. 
EV SOOT. Wt i ei 
LID! q a ; 5 Sarkmes. | 
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eld Britain lost her freedom, the So 17 
was irregularly divided between thirty tribes, 00 
whom the most considerable were, the Belgæ in 
the west, the Brigantes in the north, the Silures 
in South Wales, and the Iceni in Norfork. and 
Suffolk. But, these various tribes, says a cele- 
brated writer, possessed valour without con- 
duct, and the love of freedom without the spirit 
of union. Thus, neither the fortitude of Ca- 
ractacus, the despair of Boadicea, nor the fana- | 
ticism of the Druids could avert the slavery of 
their country, or resist the steady progress of the 
Imperial Generals, who maintained the national 
glory, when the throne was disgraced by the 
weakest and most vicious of mankind. In Do- 
mitian's time, the collected force of the Cale- 
donians being defeated at the fort of the Gram- 
pian Hills by Agricola, the conquest of Britain 
was considered as atchieved ; and it was designed 
by Agricola to complete and ensure his success, 
by the easy reduction of Ireland, for Which, in 
his opinion, one Tagen: and a few au rap 
| en be Wwülkelenttt 65 een e 


5 


e 
F. Fol 8 a were a in Cato 7 first 
11 65 of the Romans. But, we find in like 
manner, from Homer, that ancient Greece was 
a divided 
2 Whitaker, f Gibbon. 1 Tacitus. 
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divided into a great number of ty, dynasties, 
| The same kind of goyernment likewise prevailed. 
of old in Gaul, Italy, Spain, and Germany, and 
ka even at this day in various countries of the 
| Mela says, Britain abounds in nations and 
we: of nations; and this probably ironically; 
yet it is confessed that Britain cost the Romans 
a war of forty years before it was finally reduced. 
Julius, we know, began. it ; and therefore Gibbon 5 
departs from his usual accuracy when he calls it a 
war, undertaken by the most stupid, maintained 1 
by the most dissolute, and terminated by the 
most timid of all the emperors.* But, let us 
turn our attention to Cæsar. He had assembled 
on the Gaulish side, now supposed to be the 
Wissan, between Calais and Boulogne, eighty 
transports, &c. Here he embarked. He found, on 
getting to the English Shores, the hills covered 
with numerous bodies of foot, of men on horse- 
back, and even in wheel carriages, from which 
the natives of this country were accustomed. to 
make war. He debarked, it is supposed, on 
some part of the flat shore which surrounds 
the Downs; planum et aperium littus. The place 
of landing the succeeding year, is supposed to 
have been Pigwell BY. at the entrance to 
Sandwich haven. ge 
8. will 


: . * Claudius. Tins Domitianz | 
T D* Anville, 
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LET 


* will not 83 upon you 1 an enquiry 
into the particulars of this war, but I must in 
treat you to observe a very singular circum- 

tance in the aceount given us by Cæsar: the 
British manner of fighting in chariois, a custom 
similar to those of ancient usage in Greece and 
the neighbouring unbriee,. but never brought. 
into use by the Romans; a custom which: is 
to be traced, even as fag has as I have already 
ntioned, in the records of Indostan, among its 
carliest laws. * That the Britons went in cha- 
riots of war, is universally known. Britannii 
dimicaut non equitalu modo, aut pedite, verum et 
bigis et curribus. 4 The common land carriage 
in Britain was performed even as at present, by 
the means of carts and waggons, and that too for 
length of time before the Romans had intro- 
duced the elegant conveniencies of life with their 
government. +. That the Britons used carriages 
for the convenience of travelling, is also equally 
Some of those vehicles were even more expen- 
sive than the most brilliant equipages of modern 
times; for the chariots in which the kings fought, 
were frequently of solid silver. Nil, tam con- 
F in triumpho, der: Rex: 7 Bituitus, 
5 Hf disoloribus 
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N Now, if any: 8 can ous aore.Cl L 
anpther, 4% thay, ts i FREE and cum: 
ouß carriage 
quently, necesary, cannot. be, apf 
a people, without conceding to the Ht 
same time, sotne slender acquaintance with re- 
finement. Moreover, if we turn our eyes from 
the land to the sea, we shall find that a8 4 
naval Power, the Britons were far from being g 
contemptible in. Car s time. As a principal 
reason for invading Britain, Cæsar himself I . 
cried the Britons of having assisted the Gaul, 
both with ships and armies. Vincula dare, 

: octans, 'S& Britannos subjugare, were convertible. 
1 terms. Before the days of the elder Pliny, te 
N . northern nations not only ventured up the 
N wo teinpestuous seas of N orway, but even passed 
S . | over into Thuld, which the learned suppose to be. 
—_  _ thesame with the modern Iceland. These e 

ages could not have been performed in open ats, 

nor in hulls of wicker, covered with raw diger 5 

Tacitus says, the Suiones, or ancient Scandina- 
vians, had flects, Suionum civitates, in ipso ocee Map 
classibus valent. 3 he Saxon auxilia ee | VP 
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Britain, in er 80 args that tha? haa"thew!' 
all. But, indeed, it is a known fact, that the 
the earliest days, were built 

that they were — 
to the beaks of the Roman gk. eee and 30 High 
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The borigines of bett Gül and Britain 
were — Vet böth Gaul and Bri itain Tony 
quarrelled about zupfemacy. Gaul boas — 4 
having colonized Britain, and she was ent A 
| gh Britain boasted of having colonized Gaal, 

ches probably wrong. "The Cantet, how. | 
ever; apatite and immaterial.” It Ov. al a > 
indeed, oe point, and that oight'1 to  haye catis- _ 
fied them, that they were one and the same e peo- 
ple: though it cannot be disputed, "hat PD” 
colbnits' from northern” parts of Europe were 
successively afte wards planted in Britain, as well 4 
as in Gat! Thus the Gael; Cimbri, and Belge, Wy 
differed very little from each other; either in lan- 5 
guage or manner. They exhibited a distin = 
race from the Celtæ and cm; and co one 1 
| quently declared so unequive Ally a dissimilitude, 
that's Ae aa ushing, 4 3 Shou 3 
I TH. have 
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such wee orc. el de % 0 l nvindt 
e ogto 

Are en bein B 1 4 
8 of the. main land neazest to Britain, says, Fe- 
Tosque: Belgas esse o8t96A Germanis, Rhemumque 
antiquitus transductos, propter loc fertilitatem 
ibi consedisse, Gallosque qui ea loca, incoletent, 
1 rer wars ny e That: 
came into, in 0 expellec Ache Ther Gauky 
therefore, thus expelled, retreated... inte, Hitains 
and there, likewise, it is certain Sou 
thians found their, way also. Now, 4 end e 
riod this was, I cannot; pretend to say. Imight. 
| as near the duch as Richard of Cirencester, who: 
fixes the peopling of Britain about ong thou 
sand years a ing OG A. M. 3000,; circa, 
| hc tempora cultam et habitatam primum Bri- 
tannicum arbitrantur nonnulli:“ and this was, | 

as you will recollect, about s rie 0 David 
and een ee the Je 1 4 

TVC 

Here, indeed, is.0 one ie ack one K 

of; colonization on the part of the Gaus. But, 


the "Britons. are not without instances on, their 
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parts also. About the close of the N 
tury of Christ, Maximus, the Roman usurper in 
Britain, boldly resolved to preyent the designs 
of Gratian. The youth of the island crowded. 
to his standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet 
and army, which were long afterwards remember: 
ed, as the emigre tion of a considerable part of 
the British nation. The whole, body consisteck 
of thirty thousand soldiers, and one hundred 
thousand plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. 7 
Liywarchen, a famous Welch bard, who lived 
only one hundred and fifty years afterwards, and: 
many of whose poems are still extant, celebrates, | 
this expe lition, and sings of the warriors who, 
were decked, with, golden, chains, 4 But you 
will ask me, how came Wake, to be so populous, 
in those early days ?I reply, because the Britons, 
not Belgæ, recolle&) were driven to take shelter 
in that strong and mountainous country. I here 
their enemies could not readily pursue them. 
Cambria itself, at one cines ame six king- 
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| 1 and. so continued till the” year DAY when, | 
| Roderic the Great became sole monarch. | 4 


Although 45 very 1 emigration Four 
pom from Britain into Goh it was not these 
first 
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rst emigrants who 5524 the name ol ani 


| E. n the continent. It was there ages betore. 
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Dionysius the geographer, and Pliny the nau. 5 | 


45 Os as . 


ralist, both Speak of the Britanni as the name of 


A x tribe e on the borders of Picardy a and eh, | 


Ot 11) - 


yy of the countr) try, long before the re. 
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of Britain, could, Fave settled i in it "Je 84 
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The Arbo 527 Arboryches \ were; the nations who inhabited 
the Shores of the ocean from Aquitaine, to Bou - | 
Jogne, 8 The word Are mor-Rich, in the Gaulish | 
| ne age, vignifies 3 maritime country. # 5 * 
b Armorica, however, seems, from the 
| Shifting application of it by ancient authors, and, 
from the full import of the word, to have. once. 
extended along the whole compass of the Gallie 


coast, FEY, the Bay of Biscay | to the Rhine cw 15 Fe 


2 45 I 14 8 15316, 15 213 


Shall we, with this general acceptation d 
subscribe unconditional yto the Gallic pretension, 
and say, Britons were enlightened, if not derived 


1143435 


from Armoricans ? Or, vice Vera, shall \ we give. 
our TROY, to our own countrymen ?, ten matters F 
| The point, as I have above Lidl. is, imma⸗ * 
pe take which side you will, as it res pets 
_ colonization.” The immediate, or the collateral 
resemblance, however, 19 TOY Ma possibility 5 
— of 
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” Whitaker, 7 | t L Abbe Dubos. 
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; of doubt. And nothing could prove it more 
_ clearly, "than that the Welsh and Cornish, whose 
latigage was another dialect of the ancient Bri- 
tish, should, from the fourth and fifth centuries, 


have _ maintained. an intimate” correspondence 


with the nations of e | Intermarrying 
with them, and perpetually revorting to them for 


troops against the Saxons, for the urposes D <5 of 
traffic, and on every other importan occasion, | 
And this intercourse will appear still 
natural, if we consider that Armorica was terer 
5 much frequented by the Romans; F and that the! J 
inhabitants of Cornwall and Wales, interthix wa 
in a very slight degree with the Romans, an 10 
| having suffered fewer alterations in their origi Heine 
constitutions and customs, than any. Aug 
long preserved their genuine manners and British 
character. Even Cornwall retained its old Cel. 
tic diale& till a very late period.. In Wales 
and i in Armorica, says Gibbon, 0 the Celle 
tongue, t the native idiom of the west, "wag Pre- | 
served ang pr propagate ted; and the bards, who ha 


: been the companions X the Druide, were til p pro- | 


tected, in the ns entury, by the, Jaws of 
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THE periods of the Scythiac and Celtic 
histories, which ought to have been best illus- 
trated, are unfortunately those which have been 
most neglected. - It is, indeed, a mortifying re- 
flection, that we should think the history of our 
own ancestors of no moment, in comparison with 
that of the Romans, who conquered and pillag- 


not very great. There are, however, some lu- 


cid traces. And it is a fact we ought all to feel, 

that the smallest even of our own Kingdoms 
was superior in size and power to any of the he- 
roic kingdoms of Greece, whose history we read 


with so much attention; and that the whole 
Grecian story, till the period of Alexander, was 


not in itself more important or more ae 
than that of che heptarchy of ae e 


N 10 23, 
N 1 in thele rude state, have a 
great uniformity of manners; but, when civi- 
. * Bs | Se e lized, 


rn „ —ody 


lized, they are engaged in a variety of pursuits; * 
they tread on a larger field, and separate to a 
Zenn distance. Every nation is a motley as- 
zemblage of different characters, and contains, 

under whatever political form, some examples 

of that variety, which the humours, tempers, and 
8 apprehensions of men, $0 differently employed, 

are likely to furnish. Every profession has its 
point of honour, and its system of manners; 

the trader his punctuality and fair dealing; the 

statesman his capacity and address; the man of 
society his good breeding and wit. Every sta- 
tion has a carriage, a dress, a ceremonial, bf 
which it is distinguished, and by which it $up= 
presses the national character under that of the 
rank, or the individual: and this description 

may be applied equally to Athens and to 

Rome, to LOGO and to 1 to ee and 

to . ** i 
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The noch b al 3 : the per- 
formers of all religious rites ; and the expoun- 
ders of all sacred and moral laws among theCelts, 
were the Druids. They also, as I have already 
said, instructed youth in all sorts of learning, such 
as philosophy, astronomy, astrology, the immor- 

5 _— and neee of the soul. 14 this 


their 
| 2 — e Bells. Sal. 


totle, was ee to have passed from them | 
into Greece, and not from Greece to them. Py- 
 thagoras in particular is declared, but I should 
think erroneously, to have taken his metempsy- 
chosis from the Druids, * In their researches 
on the soul, the Druids departed from the opi - 
nion of the ancient Brachmans, who supposed 
that the soul of man was a portion of the irre- 
zistible principle which pervades and moves the 
immense body of the universe. The ideas of 
the Druids concerning God, was certainly on 
same with those of the eastern philosophers, 
But they placed in the human frame a distinct 
intelligence, capable of happiness, and subject 
to misery. The immortality of the soul was 
the first principle of their faith, and the great 
hinge upon which the religion of the ancient 
British, as well as of all other branches of the | 
| Celtic stock, originally rurned. ah e 


| With their W opinions, the Daz : 
inculcated upon their followers, some general 
maxims of social conduct. The result of their 
inquiries in other branches of philosophy, how- 
ever, their discoveries in the nature and pro- 
perties en confined to x fe to u. 


men whom they wished to govern through the 
| of prejudice and error... Darkness was 


fivoteable to the, continuance - of their — — 
Hesiod and Homet, with most of the anc dent 


ent 
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authors; pass the; highest eule | 
Druidieal leaming ; ; and eyen go s far, i in; 
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ordinary candtiry and Wg. in. which. 8 
Druids: of these islands were held; . neither are 
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we to di redlt What Pliny says, that the scien 
of divi vittion, and'the philosophy of rhe Magi, 
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>, to call the Britannic isles the Bar- 
ise. 5 The Celts themselves, accord- 
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and chat it it was in consequence of this doctrine, | 
they roused the Celts to that sovereign contempt 
. of death, which they always manifested. But this 
supposition is not altogether well founded. The 
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Druids certainly taught, for they certainly be· 


lieved in, a future state, in which the brave and 


good would be rewarded, and in which the 
wicked would be punished. And this doctrine 


they held, ages previous to the appearance of 


Pythagoras, or the spreading of the. W of 
the emed *„ a ER 1 


The e e of the 1 | 
Droid have involved it in considerable obscuxity. 


The Germans believe they found it in the Get 
the word Dy, or magian 3 as the Persians in 


the word Daru, or wisdom. The Armoricans, in 
their word Deruidhon $4 the Milesians of Ire- 


land, in their word Dair, or oak, with which 


Ireland formerly abounded; and whence it was 


called inſula nemorosa. Nor is this in any 


respect different from the Greek derivation Sg, 
an oak; nor inconsistent with what might na · 


turally be expected from the sacred groves in 
which the Druids celebrated their mysteries. 


The most ancient, . the: most celebrated Nu 


1 „ 


bf! a was consulted OE 1 * of 
the forest of Dodona. Even the Israelires held 


5 the oak in ons veneration. * 


| vet it {he Sin doubted whather Droidizn | 
was ever established in Ireland. No historical 
evidence, it is said, proves the fact; and the 
probability is on the other sides as the last firm 
opposition of the Druids was in Anglesea : for 
had they possessed Druidical friends and bre- 
thren in Ireland, would they not have retired 
to that kingdom, where they might have defied 
the whole Roman power, rather than have con- 
tinuedin acircumscribed and an unsheltered spot? 
But this mode of reasoning is more ingenious 
than solid. The religion of the ancient I rish, 


till near the middle of the fifth century, was 


Druidical ; and traditional testimonies, and pre- 
| sumptive arguments, are not wanting, to con- 
vince us, that Czsar's account of the Druidism 
of Gaul is equally applicable both to Ireland 
and to Britain; the religion even of many of the 
Germans was nearly the same as Druidical, al- 


though, as remarked by an able writer, Pitiker- _ 


ton asserts, that those who speak of Druids in 
| Germany, Caledonia, or Ireland, speak palpable 
nonsense, * have not a single authority to 
V Gg 2 Pro support | 
# Hm cap. Vigo ih + Dr, Campbell. 
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woppor them,” j 11 Stonehenge be a Druidicat 
remain, Ireland possesses similar remains in abun: | 


dance „ though of inferior dimensions. Giraldus 
says, © Fuit antiquis temporibus in Hibernia 


lapidum pongeries admiranda, * & chorea Lo 5 
| e dicta fuit. . 


| These 5 temples, it is very true, seem to 


have had their origin in Scythia. No such mo- 5 


numents are to be found in the Lesser Asia; 
nor in the country where Carthage stood; nor 
in Egypt, or Palestine about Tyre, the original 
eat of the Phoenicians ; ; but numbers are dis- 
covered in Britain, France, Germany, Hungary, 

Poland, Russia, and the Asiatic Tartary 4 
convincing proof, that these remnants of former 
times, are not the works either of the Pheni- 
cians or Carthaginians.“ On the contraty, 
while the religion of the Druids was preserved 
in all its purity. in Britain, it became contami- 

nated i in Spain by the Phœnicians and Cartha- 
ginians, as it did in Gaul by che e WON 


. 
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But ahn place in which hat hs 
in the history of the British: dominions, is ber- 
_ Ireland, where _ continued in full pos- 
| | zess ion 


n Campbell. ty 
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| of all their ancient power till the year 
432 after Christ, when St. Patrick. undertook 
the conversion of that island. Long after 
the order of the Druids was extinct, indeed, and 
the national religion altered, the bards continu- 
ed to flourish, not a set of strolling songsters, 
like the Greek Ao, or rhapsodists, in Homer's 
time, but as an order of men highly respected in 

the state, and supported by public establish- 

ment. We find _ e to the testi- 
monies of Strabo and Diodorus, before the age | 
of Augustus Czsar ; and we find them again 
under the same name, and exercising the same 
functions in Ireland, and in the north of Scot- 

| land almost down to our own times. * 


orf * ee We hevenfier. The 
Druids were divided into different classes ( all sub- 
ordinate to a chief or sovereign pontiff, stiled 
the Arch - druid) and called by the Romans 
Bardi, Eubages, Vates, Semnothei, Sarronides, 
and Samothei. They were held in the highest 
veneration by the people. Their life was au- 
stere and recluse from the world. Their dress 
was peculiar and imposing. It was flowing; 
and when employed in religious ceremonies, 
they always ware a white surplice. They gene- 

TR: Gg3 © 62” 
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rally ane a wand i in their hands, and v wore 4 
Eind of ornament enchased in gold about 2 i 
necks, called the Druid's egg. Their necks were 
likewise decorated with gold chains, and their 


hands and arms with bracelets; they wore their ; 


hair short, and their beards remarkably long. The 
chief power was lodged in their hands; = | 
punished as they pleased; and could declare 
war and peace at their option. Not only was 
their power extended over private families, 
but they ons. dee N 85 _ 
| kings. „ Dg*.o m9), Tos 15 


In such profound veneration were the Druids 
held, and particularly their papa or chief, wh 
was elected by the higher orders of Druids in 
conclave, that conceiving themselves filled witng 
the spirit of God, they arrogated a power over 
the past, the present, and the future. They ful - 
minated in the name of the divinity; and their 
voice was to be obeyed, as the voice of heaven. 
Their sovereign pontiff had his forehead bound 
with a diadem. After the king, he was the first 
person in the state. The clergy had precedence | 
of the nobility. They paid no taxes, nor would 
they allow themselves to be liable to assessment. 
Their wives partook of their honours, and in many 
instances, even were allowed to participate in 


WIL ef the dende; not * 


quently they were looked upon as superior to 
their husband. The Germans, says Taci- 
tus, & believe women have something divine in 
them, and that they ate inspired by heaven. 

They regard them,“ says Plutarch, © as e : 


FRO as sacred en agg eat gr 
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The wisdom, the sanctit Wand ene 50 
inieulenitc: "predilection for” the order of the 
Druids * occasioned them to be consulted on 
every matter of private or public importance. 


| "I were a 5850 as a rr, nt of 


rences, says Clary oh ths judge of crimes 5 


of murders, as well as of successions to property, 
and the boundaries of lands. They determine 


all penalties, and recompence. And if any man 
murmurs, he is excluded from the sacrifices, 
which, of all punishments, is the most dreadful 


that can be inflicted.” * This errommunication, 


which not only excluded from all religious rites, 
but from all assemblies whatever, declared a 


man also infamous, and ordained him to be 
abandoned. The whole world shunned him. 


Even his wife and child were forbidden to suc- 55 


Four him, or to administer to his relief. 
Gg 4 " hiv 
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of c * 
opinion, to be carried before the tribunal of, the 
a Hishops. , But did, Charlemagne give priests per- 
mis ion to light up an autq de Jes as the Druid 


"ho judges i in why matters to pong — 1 
| of such causes as, ought, in his 
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land barbarous ignorance is sometimes as much 
10 be pitied as ee that 1 intentions 
of the Divinity were to be discovered. When 
they were about to attack a an enemy, they had 
often the practice of taking a solemn yow, to ex- 


terminate all of the race of man, together with 
all other living creatures, that should fall into 


their hands. At least we are told this, and the 


determination makes us shudder. 


, ms it n aer us wre _ | 


2 


the Gay als,” e The 9 the 'Gauls,” 8 
bas Diodorus Siculus, shews itself ment iin 
their religion.” Nothing can be more impious 
than the offerings they make to the Divinity, 1 
and nothing more detestable than the manner 
in which they offer them. Plutarch further 
asks, if atheism be n not preferable to the bloody 
superstition of the Gauls? Human victims 
were every where offered by the Celts. Not 
let the- accusation be alone confined en 
Celts. The Sarmatæ, or — 80 late 5 
even as the twelfth century, immolated all the 
Christians that fell to them in captivity.* The 
Tyrians, the Egyptians, the Canaanites, the Ara- 
bians, the people of Carthage, those of Athens ; 
and Lacedzmon, the Greeks of all the islagds, | 

the Romans, and in short almost every nation 
upon earth, offered up, at periods indeed different, 
but with equal dani the Sacrifice of their 
fellow creatures. Nay, even in domestic life 
it was an obligation imposed upon many of 
them, but particularly the Celts, and that too . 
on the grounds of religion and morality, to rid 
of a burthensome life the aged and the infirm. 
Let what shall we say of the celebrated and 

ned Pho icians? Among the Celts, the 
5 1 | © children ; 
2 * Helmold. Chro- . 
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chüdren, sten in their charity, Amed their 
| parents of their existence; among the Phoeni- 


cians, the parents mistaken in their _ de- 5 


* 


1 _ PRO . they existence.* KS: 


The TTY of the Celts; 1 here 1 | 
make no difference between Celts, Goths, and 
Celto-Scythians) is conceived to have arisen 
from their belief in a future state; and every _ 
account seems to confirm this. Their heroic 
poems, their hymns, in chaunting of which they 
gave battle to their enemies; these all not only 
inspired them with courage, as they recited the 
former exploits of their ancestors, but as they 
instilled into them the belief, that he who should 
die with arms in his hands was certain to pass 
into a life infinitely more happy than the prez. 
sent; where his lot would far exceed in de, 
light that of him, who sbould die through acciꝰ 
dent, disease, or old age. Death they at all 
times preferred to captivity; When no longer 
capable of defending themselves, the murder of 
their wives and children was certain, and after- 
wards the deliberate destruction of themselves. 
The wounded on a retreat, at all times, im- 
plored to be put to death. The great Brennus, 
8 his unfortunate enterprise against Greece, ex. 


horte 5 


* Pellontier, /- 


| Ported n n a} first- to burn ide 
| baggage and waggons, and next to slay each 
| other. They faithfully executed the command. 
| Twenty thousand perished by mutual slaughter: 


Brennus himself, among the rest. Nor were 


women less firm and resolved in defence of their 
liberty. The wives of the Teutones, after their 
defeat by Marius, demanded three conditions of 

the conqueror; not to be reduced to slavery; 
they should be employed in attendance on th 
vestal virgins. Marius refused the conditions: : 
and the consequence was, the next morning all 

the women and their offspring were found dead., 
The wives of the Cimbri exhibited, the year 
following, a still more tragical instance of a 
thorough contempt. of life, when in any manner 


apprehended to - be stained by dighonour * 


bondage. But I will not dwell upon the in- 
stances which I readily could even multiply; 
nor, in collateral evidence, will I refer you to 
what has happened even in modern times in the 
East. The Indo-Scythians have too often, and 
too literally, trod in the proud e ata 
path of their een : 
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 Siculus reports of the ce, „ 
ealings, and far 


like; they: weee: Ansel in their dea 
moved from deceit and duplieity. * Cesar 


says, « Galli homines aperti minimeque insi- 


diosi, qui per virtutem, non per dolum, dimi- 
care conspeverunt.” And though cruel to their 
enemies, 1 — Mela eee _— 


as studious of war, and of great alacrity in 


fighting, otherwise an innocent people, altogs- 
ther void of malignity. 4 1 have already mens 
tioned to you the aversion to study, which was 


instilled into the minds of the higher orders of 


the laity. The man who was trained to any : 


civil occupation except religion, was dishonoured 
not only in himself but in his posterity. - He- 
ſtodotus says, the Scythians, the Persians, the 
| Lydians, and in a word, the greatest part of 2 
barbarous nations, regard as a vile populace 
| those who axe bred to business. Those whodo 55 
not exercise any profession are looked upon as 


noble. The Greeks, and particularly the La- 5 
gedemonians, borrowed from the Barbarians these 


Ty principles, The Corinthians held in $0- 
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read even in Procopius, that the wel atk 


among the Goths reprexented to the learned 
Amalasunthe, the mother and guardian of Atlie . 
laric their king, and the spot of whose treache- 
rous fall you had lately occasion to visit, at 
ne _ ü was e to valour. 185 
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0 Auer an equal bbc to their e 
to solid acquisition, they manifested an attach- 
ment to those exercises, by which their passions 
might easily be inflamed. Music was in high 
estimation throughout the western world. They | 


had harps, Iyres, flutes, trumpets, and other in- 


struments. The bards were both poets and 
musicians; but, whether these were the growth 
of their own soil, is a point not 50 easily to be 
determined. The Greeks, we know, derived 
their music from the Scythians. I have already 
given you the names of the poets and musicians 
who were their instructors. The Greek instru- 
ments even retained their Scythiac names. Thus, 
as the Greeks, a neighbouring nation to the 


Pelasgians, were indisputably enlightened by that 


branch of the Scythians; so might the Celts, by 
those branches of the Scythians who were sp 
around them. The Scythians and the Celts, as 
relative to each other, did not stand immove- 
| able 
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able like two huge forests, lowering at ant 


other; or if they did, chance surely must have 


disseminated some of those seeds, which n 


but little culture to bn forward. 


w 


| To a more aku Shs. however; we are 


instructed to look. The Ammonites are said 
to invite our at tention. Some of that family, 


says a late mythologist, * were the first Who 
passed the Alps. This passage was the work « 


Hercules. Not only Alpine appellations, in 


| many instances, but even Alpine rites, were Am- 
monian. Among the evidences, what can be 


stronger than the worship of Isis, and of her Sacred 
ship, which prevailed among the Suevi. Pan Sue- 
vorum et Isidi sacrificat: unde causa et origo 
peregrino sacro, parum comperi ; nisi quod 


signum ipsum in modum Liburnæ figuratum 
docet advectam religionem. "+ Moreover, the 


name of the mountain Pyrene gignified a foun. 
tain of fire, and that the mountain had once 


flamed: and among the Alpes Tridentini, ac- 


cording to Seneca and Pliny, there was a * 
rene. Now these Ammonites were of a mixed 
race, being both of Egyptian and Ethiopic ori- 
ginal Ayu ruu Xu Aub.oman cron. The 
5 custom 
„ Bryant, : | oh Tacitus. 


be 


. 4 


„ a Shrine placed 
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in a boat, was in use among both people. Be- 


sides, all the Ammionian families affected to be 


$tiled Heliadæ, or offspring of 3 1 


under this title they alluded to their great an- 


cestor, the father of all: as by Osiris, they ge- 
5 nerally meant Ham. Loon, 1 the fountain of 
the day. The land of Zoan was the name of 
Heliopolis ; and the city of Zoan was the place 
N the sun.“ i | i 

1 as there conjectures. 1 may be, 8 
do not accurately square with historical evidence. 


We shall on a future occasion, however, have | 


something to say on a probable hypothesis, which. 


in parts, indeed, may not be found dissimilar to 


this. For the present, thefeſore, I have only to 


repeat to you, that the Celts of the continent, 
the British, the Erse, or Highlanders of Scot - 5 


land, the Hibernians, the Manchs of the Isle of 
Man, together with the inhabitants of the 


Western Islands of Scotland, were radically, i in 


my opinion, one and the same people. 5 They 
were originally « of the same stock, soil, or origin, 
And their ancient language, 1. must believe to 
have been the same. All writers agree, that 
Britain and Ireland, (not to say any thing of the 
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ed antiquary of Britain, and the best judge of 
the matter, because a master of the old Irish, 


1 as well as of the old British, confesses, that ert 
most ancient names of places, rivers, and mo 8 


tains in Britain, are pure Irich ; that both the 


Welsh and Cornish are replete "with Irish, nay 


that they are hearly of the same genus; and that 
part of their compounds are undeniably Iris. 


Tacitus declares their customs and manners, in 
d * days, to have Don e | = 


The first Mbabit of Britain and Ireland: , 
ay certain respectable authors, were a colony of 
Magogian Scythians, mixed with Pheenicians 
and Egyptians, who first fixed themselves in the 


Greek islands, under the name of Pelasgi. 
These Magogian Scythians settled very early in 
Palestine at Bethsean, thence named by the 


Greeks Scythopolis. This city, in the time of 
Joshua, was in the possession of the Canaanites 


or Pheenicians : * consequently, in the time of 


Joshua, Canaanites and Scythians were synoni- 


mous names. The Gomorites were the ancestors 


of the Welsh: their migration into Europe is 


|; not related as planting a but, as a War- 


| 4 Chap. 76. : 
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like N as an invasion EDT irruption: % 
They subdued, and drove the former inhabitants 
out of their possessions; or, where there was 
room enough, incorporated with them; and, as 
is always usual with conquerors, compelled them 
to observe their laws and customs. This was 
the case of Britain, 00g the eh og. cons. 


tinent. 


i 


10 Ton me, e « jt is most ki N 
that the Celtæ were the primitive inhabitants of 
Spain, France, the Britannic islands, &c. The 
Scythi acknowledge, they found all those plates 
inhabited on their arrival. T he Iris have tra- 
dition, have history to produce, of this emigra- 
tion from Asia, to their final cettlement in Ire- 

land; and the language of their ancient docu- 
ments, 80 very different from the Celtic, is So 
conformable to the Oriental, that it is a strong 
collateral proof of their history. In vain, then, 

have the Scotch and Irish endeavoured to boast 
of their antiquity over each other; both, were in 
possession of the Britannic isles, at the same time. 
One inhabiting the eastern island, called it 

Albanich; the other inhabiting the western 

island, properly e it Iarnach or * Eirencach, | 


votre,” 05 oy. 0 Rn 
> Cole ane de Rebus Hidernicis, 5 
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I chall not take upon tie to decide; to n = 
85 ef the Britannic islands the following 3 | 
of the Hyperborcan island is te be applied. 


comes from Heeateus of Abdera, a a very akdbtit 


writer, and is handed down to us by Diodorus | 
Siculus. © It is a large island, little less than 
Sicily, lying opposite the Celtæ, and inhabited 
by the Hyperboreans. The country is fruitful 
and pleasant, and dedicated to Apollo. T hey 
have a language peculiar to themselves. From 
this famous island came Abarius to Greece, who | 
Was highly honoured by the Delians. They can 
shew the moon, very near them, and have dis- 
covered in it large mountains.” This account of 
Hecateus is confirmed by Pindar, who calls the 
inhabitants of the Hyperborean island Ah 
'Y megBopedv *AToAuvOs Oe garroi , the servants of 
the Delphic God. And Callimachus calls them 
Lege, Tos, a sacred nation. Herodotus too, vho 
18 called the father and prince of historians, tells us, 
that on account of their humanity and goodness, | 
they were looked upon as sacred by all their 
| neighbours, | A great mistake has, however, 
arisen from the name given by Hecateus to this 
island, it being supposed to imply a northern 
people. Hence, some moderns have placed it 
under the Arctic Pole. But, the analysis of 
the word Proves, that N meant by it, a 
4 | nn, Cy. 


* 
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2 colntry peculiatly blessed by acids; Ang Bogeay, 


beyond, or out af the reach of the northern 


blasts, that is, a temperate island. Thus 
Orpheus called it le £pvs, or the holy island; 
and Homer, the Ogygia, or most ancient 
island. 5 


* 
_ 


In France, there are at this hour the re- 
mains of three ancient languages of Gaul. The 
Bas-Breton, which is the ancient Celtic; the 
Cantabrian, which is spoken by the Bearnois 
and the people of Navarre, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, and which has given them the name 
of Basques and Biscayans; and the French, pro- 
perly so called. + Joseph Scaliger says, indeed, 
there were only four ancient languages in all 
Europe, and that from them were derived all the 
bother dialects. Admitting all this, what does it 
prove? Nothing more, I conceive, than this, 
that to no one people, nor to any one tongue, 
are we implicitly and exclusively to confine our- 
selves. How absurdly would it sound now, 
were it asserted, that the Americans, when first 
visited by the modern Goths of Europe, spoke 
but one language from the one extremity of the 


continent to the other! or that the great king- _ 
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dom of the Hindoos, when first a by 
Europeans, should, instead of Malabar, Telingana, 
Mahrattah, Nagri, and Sanskreet dialects, have 
been made known to us, as possessing one, and 
one cap 1 R ” 


* 


The 1 however, who are in Scaliger $ 
enumeration, are looked upon, in fact, as the 
remains of the first inhabitants of Spain; the 


successive allies and enemies of the Carthaginians 
and Romans. Their language is, consequently, 


held to be of the highest antiquity, older than 
the Greek and Latin, and to have no resem- 
blance to the Celtic, the Gothic, or to any other 


language, ancient or modern.* Their dominion 


formerly extended over the greater part, if not 
the whole of Spain. Their best historians, how- 


ever, derive the colony from whom they sprang, 


from the oriental Iberia, which was, as formerly 


remarked, situated between the Caspian and 
the Black Sea, and which was what we at this 


day call .Georgia.+ They were anciently called 

Iberians. ] At this hour the proper names of 

rivers, and of remarkable places, are the same as 

in ancient Armenia. At what time this colony 

„„ aan 
* Scaliger de Europ. Linguis. Henao, lib. i. 
2. Saint Jerome. 8 5 


arrived, historians do not pretend to say. IDs. 
Phœnicians certainly got footing among them 


one thousand five hundred years before Christ; 5 | 
and they found that the Celts had not only | 


many establishments among the Iberians, but 
that they had blended their name with that of 
the Iberians, and consequently formed the com- 
pounds Celtiberia, and Celtiberians.* _ 


By venerable Bede we are informed, that the 
Inhabitants of Britain in his time (and he died 
in the year 735) both studied and preached the 
gospel i in the languages of five different nations. 
These languages were, the Saxon, British, 
Scottish, Pictish, and Roman, It has been the 
fashion with some, however, to despise Bede : i 
but, for no better reason that I know of, than 
that his knowledge, if we consider the age, was 
extensive and profound. Has works, indeed, 
were tinctured with the gloom of the cloister; f 
yet, evidently, they are not divested of perspi- 
cuity. And further, I am greatly mistaken, if I 
shall not have it in my power to convince you, 
on unquestionable authority, that he was right ; 
and that though unpresuming religion guided 
the dictates of his pen, he yet was as tenacious 
„ - of 
* Diodor, Sicul. Lucan, lib. 4. - 
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of truth, as those whose pages at the present | 
hour teem with infidelity. Bede was born not 
much above fifty years after St. Augustin had 
arrived in the isle of Thanet, to pursue the con- 
version of the Britons to the Christian faith. 


Ethelbert king of Kent, and most of his people, 
were baptized by Augustin, at Canterbury, in 
597 3 many years, indeed, subsequent to the 
first introduction of e into 25 


| land. 


The Romans, on their-getting a permanency 


of footing in Britain, put in practice a measure of 


policy, which they never lost sight of. So sen- 
sible were they of the influence of language over 
national manners, that it was their most serious 


care to extend, with the progress of their arms; 
the use of the Latin tongue.“ The ancient 
dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, and 
the Venetian, sunk into oblivion ; but in the 
east, the provinces were less docile than in the 


west. The language of the Romans, though! 
with some inevitable mixture of corruption, was 
$0 universally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and Pannonia, that the faint traces of the 
Punic or Celtic idioms were preserved only in 


2 Pliny. 


7 
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the mountains, or among peazants. *The east, 
however, adhered to their own languages; 3 and - 
thus two species of language exercised at the 
same time a separate jurisdiction throughout the 
empire : the former, as the natural idiom of 
science; the latter, as the current dialect of pub- 
lic transaction. 77 th ” 
After the reduction of that part of Britain, ac- 
counted worth the trouble of acquiring, the first 
great object of the Romans was to preserve the 
conquest by a stationary military force. For this 
purpose the inhabitants were compleatly dis- 
armed, and a standing army, composed of three 
legions, amounting to upwards of khirty-six | 
thousand foot, and six thousand horse, was in 
troduced, and regularly maintained. # In the 


whole province, there are said to have been an . 


hundred and fifty Roman stations, which were 
connected with inferior fortresses, erected at con- 
venient distances, and garrisoned with regular 
troops. In the public administration of the 
province, the Roman magistrates assumed an ab- 
solute authority; but, in matters of private 
property, the British chiefs and petty princes 
appear for some time after the conquest, to have 
i Hh 4 90 retained 

„ Shake, Twin... - 4 tb. 5 

| 1 Horsley, Brit. Rom. 
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| retained Meir ancient jurisdiction. But this 
gradually became more circumscribed, and seems 
at last to have been entirely annihilated. The 


continual introduction of foreigners brought ” 


a / 


along with it the fashions, acquired in other 
parts' of the empire ;-and to court the favour of 
the ruling powers, an acquiescence in their cus- 
toms and prejudices was necessary. Thus,” 
says Tacitus, '« in the time of Agricola, the 
youth of distinguished families were instructed in 
the liberal arts; insomuch, that those who but 
lately were ignorant of the language, began to 
acquire a relish for the eloquence of Rome: 
they became fond of appearing in the dress of 
the Romans, and by degrees were led to imitate 
their vices, their luxury, and effeminacy, as well 
as their I and SG y TR 


Dr. Henry, _ has made a very full collec; 
tion of the facts mentioned by ancient authors, 


| concerning the provincial government of Britain, 


supposes its annual revenue amounted to no less 


than two millions sterling. A sum nearly as 


great as that which was derived from Egypt, in 


the time of the father of Cleopatra, + But this 


calculation is built upon the authority of Lip- 
sius. Nor are W n ny accounts trans- 
| | mitted 


1 


5 - Vit. Agrie. : * Strabo; 
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mitted by nk from which the point can 


be accurately determined.* The Britons excel - 
led in agriculture. They exported great quan- 
tities of corn, for supplying the armies in other 
parts of the empire. They had linen and wool- 
len manufactures; and their mines of lead and 

tin were inexhaustible.+ And further we e Know | 
that Britain, in consequence of her supposed re- 
sources, was sometimes reduced to such ien | 
by the demands of government, as to be obliged © 
to borrow money at an exorbitant interest. In 


this trade, the best citizens of Rome were not 
ashamed to engage; and, though prohibited by 


law, Seneca, whose philosophy, it seems, was not 
incompatible with the love of money, lent the 


Britons at one time above three nen and 
een, thous ns = „el wiel Sy 


| Fr rom the conquest, the Britons made use, in 
general, of letters similar to those of the Greek 
and Roman; and they continued to do so, till 


the time that the Saxons came and possessed 


themselves of the greater part of the island. 
From that time to the Norman invasion, their 
writing was a kind of Roman Saxon, British 


Saxon, and Danish Saxon. William I. intro- 
. 5 5 | RL. 8 5 duced | 


* Proff, Millar. I Henry. 
I Xiphilinus in Nerone. 
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duced. corrupted Lombardic letters; which 1 
prevailed in the southern parts of Europe, and 
which have been called by us, Norman writing. 
From the twelfth century, till after the invention | 
of printing, the modern Gothic was used, when 
the Latin language was written. Of the mo- 
numents of writing remaining with us, one of 
the most venerable, though not the most ancient, 
is what is called Domesday Book. Alfred, about 
the year yoo, composed a book of a similar 
nature, of which this is, in some measure, a 
copy. Domesday Book was begun, by or- 
der of the Norman William, in 1080, and com- 
pleated in 1086. + The very oldest Saxon 
MSS. in fact, however, extant, L am told, is a 
glossary on the Evangelists, written by Eadfride, 
bishop of Holy Island, Anno 700. There is 
also a beautiful MSS. of the New Testament in 
Saxon, about one thousand years old, which be- 
longed to the library of the Any: of Morbac, 
in France. | 


] he Saxons used their language from their 
entrance into the island, A. D. 450, till the ir- 
ruption of the Danes, for the space of three hun- 
dred and thirty years. One relic of this re- 
| mains, inserted in Alfred's version of Bede's Eccle- 
| | siastical 


® Aude. 8 5 + Sir Henry: Spelman. 
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Sine 1 Hixtory, The Danes used * from 
the Danish to the N orman invasion, and of this 
many considerable versions, both in prose and 
verse, are still preserved. Then came the Nor- 
man, which  Swallowed the whole. So low, in- 
deed, were the natives reduced after the Norman 
conquest, and so universally were they sub) ected 
to neglect and indigence, that the English name 
became a term of reptoach: and several genera- 
tions elapsed, before one family of Saxon pedi- 
gree was raised to any distinguished honour, or or 
could so much as attain the rank of baronage. þ 
They even suffered the Saxon writing to fall 
into discredit and disuse, which, by degrees, be- 
came so difficult and obsolete, that few besides 
the oldest men could understand the character. - 
It became the common practice for the tran- 
scribers of Saxon books, to change the Saxon 

orthography for the Norman. || The nobles, 
in the reign of Henry II. constantly sent their 
children into France, lest they should contract 
habits of. barbarism 1 in their speech. | 


But 1 have wandered a Mile fiat he right 
line. The emperor Maximinian of the Romans 
- ® Lib. iv. cap, 4. + Hick. Thesau. 
1 } Brompt. Chron. 8 Ingulph. 
MSS. Bodl, C | Warton. 
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lost Britain by the usurpation of Carausius, 
who was his admiral. Carausius assumed the 
purple in Britain, and the title of Augustus. 


Britain was now greatly celebrated for its fine 


| harbours, the temperature of its climate, and 
the fertility of its soil; the valuable minerals 
with which it abounded; its rich pastures, 
covered with innumerable flocks; and its woods 
freed from wild beasts and serpents. * It was 
held by Carausius for seven years, from A. D. 
287 to 294. Under his command, (Diocletian 
and his colleague finding it convenient to resign 
to him the sovereignty of Britain, yet admitting 
him to a participation of the imperial honours) 


Britain, destined in a future age to obtain - 


the empire of the sea, assumed its na- 
tural and respectable station as a maritime 


power. + 5 


. 6 while Italy was ravaged by the 
Goths, and a succession of feeble tyrants op- IT 
pressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the Bri: 
tish island erin ARE from the body of the 
Roman empire. 3 The regular forces, which 
guarded so remote a province, had been gradu- 
ally withdrawn, and Britain was abandoned 
without defence to the Saxon pirates, apd to 
7 5 irrup · 
2M Panegyr. I Gibbon. Zosimus. 
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-Ievigalags from Ireland and Caledonia. Afflict- 


ed by similar calamities, and actuated by the 


same spirit, the Armorican provinces imitated 


the example of their neighbours, expelled the 
Roman . magistrates, and established a free go- © 
vernment. The independence of Britain was 
soon confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful 
emperor of the west, and by letters, he com- 


mitted to the new states the care of their own 


safety. This was in 409. The Britons 
continued to rule themselves, during a period 
of forty years, under the authority of the clergy, 
| the nobles, and the municipal towns, until the : 


descent of the Saxons in 449. 


| « After their . from the Romans, 


several of the British chiefs,” says Gibbon, 


< might be the genuine posterity of ancient 


| kings, and many more might be tempted to 
adopt this honourable genealogy, and to vindi- 


cate their hereditary claims, which had been 
suspended by the usurpation of the Cæsars. 


Their situation and their hopes would dispose 


them to affect the dress, the language, and the 


customs of their ancestors. But these princes 
relapsed into barbarism, and innumerable tyrants 


infested Britain after the dissolution of the Ro- 
Gibbon. 15 
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wan government. | Brit annia En Provincia 
tyrannorum, was the expression of Jerom in 
the year 415. The arts and religion, the laws 
and language, which the Romans had so care- 
fully planted in Britain, were extirpated by their 
barbarous successors. The practice, and even 
the remembrance of Christianity was abolished. 
Vert these very Britons struggled gloriously with 
the Saxons for one hundred and seventy years. 
And what is remarkable, notwithstanding their 
fears and pusillanimity; when first abandoned by 
the Romans, and when not being able to with- 
*  $tand the Picts and the Scots, who invaded them 
; from Ireland, they wrote the letter, entitled 
| Gemitus Britannorum, where, after explaining 
their various calamities, they at length say, 
t Repellunt barbari ad mare, repellit mare ad 
| barbaros; inter hæc oriuntur duo genera funerum, 
aut jugulamur, aut mergimur.” Yet these very 
Britons defended themselves with more obstinate 
resolution, than, upon the downfall of the Roman | 
empire, was discovered by any of the other pro- 
vinces, though supported by the armies of | 
Rome. Thus, while the continent of Kprope | 
and Africa yielded without resistance to the bar- 
barians, the British island, alone and unaided, 


maintained a long and 9 an unsuc- 
6 cessful 


| © Decline and Fal NY; Emp. f Proff. Millar, 
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conafil 8 against the te pirates, 
who, almost at the same instant, assaulted the 
|. northern, the: eastern, and the southern coasts. 
a Hengist hoped to atchieve the conquest of Bri- 
tain; but his ambition, in an active reign of 
| thirty-five years, was confined to the possession 
of Kent. After a war of an hundred years, the 
independent Britons still occupied the whole of 
the western coast, from the wall of Antoninus, 
to the extreme promontory of Cornwall; and 
the principal cities of the inland country still 
opposed the arms of the invaders. But, winning : 
their way by slow and painful efforts, the Saxons, 
. the Angles, and their various confederates, ad- 
vanced, at length, from the north, from the east, 
and from the south, till their victorious banners 
were united in the center of the island. Be- 
yond the Severn, the Britons still asserted their 
national freedom, which survived the heptarchy, | 
and even the monarchy of the Saxons. The 
bravest warriors, who preferred exile to slavery, - 
found a secure refuge in the mountains of 
Wales; and the reluctant submission of Corn- 
walſ7 and the rest of the country, was 285 
for ages. 
| TIM Gibbon. 
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